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Introduction 


Introduction 

At  the  present  time  approximately  400,000  immigrants  enter  the 
United  States  each  year.   In  the  1970 's  there  will  be  more  immigrants  than 
resulted  from  either  the  Irish  potato  famine  or  the  political  upheavals  in 
19th  century  Europe.   Only  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  brought  more  new  inhabitants  to  our  shores  than  are  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  present  decade. 

Furthermore,  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  amended  in  1965 
by  Public  Law  89-236,  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  Asians  immigrating  to  the  United  States.   Compared  to  twenty  years  ago, 
Asian  immigration  has  risen  five-fold  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
immigrants.   In  the  1950 's  native  born  Asians  constituted  6  percent  of  the 
total  immigrant  population  while  in  the  1970' s  Asian  immigrants  account  for 
30  percent  of  the  total  incoming  population.   If  current  trends  continue 
1.2  million  Asians  will  immigrate  to  the  United  States  during  the  present 
decade. 

These  projections  are  conservative  and  do  not  include  refugees 
from  recent  political  changes.   The  past  few  months  have  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  130,000  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.   The  sudden  influx  of  refugees  has 
resulted  in  substantial  strain  on  local,  state,  and  federal  government  units 
mobilizing  to  provide  adequate  public  services.   Although  much  of  this  report 
concerns  the  plight  of  Vietnamese  and  Khmer  refugees,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  groups  are  only  the  most  immediate  and  salient  manifestation 
of  the  general  problems  faced  by  the  much  larger  groups  of  Asians  who  will  be 
arriving  in  the  United  States  during  the  remainder  of  the  1970's.   While  it 


is  essential  to  resolve  expeditiously  the  complexities  facing  local  govern- 
ments regarding  the  Vietnamese,  this  immediate  task  should  not  be  allowed  to 
divert  concern  from  the  potentials  and  problems  entailed  by  the  regular 
annual  flow  of  Asian  immigration. 

San  Francisco  stands  ready  to  initiate  measures  to  assist  in  the 
resettlement  of  Asians  during  the  current  refugee  crisis  and  to  extend  its 
services  to  the  native  born  Asians  coming  to  our  shores  during  the  next  few 
years.   The  "San  Francisco  Research  Planning  Conference  on  Asian  Immigration" 
was  but  a  first  step  toward  directly  confronting  the  issues  and  involving 
Asian-Americans  in  determining  their  own  destinies.   It  was  an  attempt  to 
bring  officials,  scholars,  and  representatives  of  the  Asian-American 
community  together  to  discuss  frankly  the  issues  raised  by  Asian  immigration. 
It  is  hoped  that  foundations  and  government  agencies  will  perceive  the 
critical  nature  of  the  problems  posed  by  Asian  immigration  and  that  they 
will  fund  the  action-oriented,  applied  research  necessary  to  facilitate 
rational  policy-making  regarding  the  special  problems  and  prospects  offered 
by  the  burgeoning  Asian  immigrant  community. 


II.   Conference  Proceedings 


Morning  Session 

Topic:   Introductory  Remarks 

Presentation:  Charles  Q.  Forester 
Office  of  the  Mayor 
City  of  San  Francisco 


Mr.  Forester  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Research  Planning 
Conference  would  identify  "needs  for  information"  and  "scientific 
needs"  which,  when  coupled  with  additional  research,  would  enable 
cities  to  more  adequately  prepare  for  the  influx  of  Asian  immigrants. 

He  viewed  the  Research  Planning  Conference  as  an  innovation. 
In  the  past,  researchers  and  community  leaders  had  convened  separately 
to  discuss  matters  of  public  concern.   The  Research  Planning  Conference, 
on  the  other  hand,  enabled  university  researchers  and  community  leaders 
to  meet  together  to  define  the  areas  in  which  research  on  Asian 
immigration  should  be  undertaken  and  to  specify  the  appropriate  forms 
of  research  activity. 

Mr.  Forester  specified  that  the  final  conference  report  would 
form  the  basis  of  a  second  proposal  to  be  presented  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  a  request  for  funding  second  workshop  to  be  held  in  the  fall. 

Finally,  Mr.  Forester  emphasized  that  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  would  aid  Asian  immigrants  and  Asian- 
Americans  by  encouraging  and  supporting  research  on  their  needs.   He 
suggested  that  this  research  would  enable  Asian  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  to  become  self-sufficient  and  would  provide  policy  makers  with  in- 
formation which  would  enable  them  to  make  more  rational  decisions  concerning 
immigration. 


Morning  Session 

Topic:   An  Historical  Perspective 

Presentation:   Kevin  Starr 

San  Francisco  City  Librarian 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Dr.  Starr  stressed  the  symbolic 
regard  in  which  California  was  held  in  the  early  and  mid-nineteenth 
century  as  the  stepping  off  point  for  Asia.   He  noted  that  even  before 
the  first  wave  of  Chinese  immigration  in  1855,  California  was  perceived 
by  the  rest  of  America  as  the  meeting  place  of  East  and  West. 

The  contributions  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants  to 
the  economy  and  technology  was  then  acknowledged.   Chinese  immigrants 
had  provided  the  base  for  the  Gold  Rush  and  the  transcontinental  railroad. 
Their  contribution  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  went  beyond  the 
provision  of  labor;  it  extended  to  the  improvement  of  the  technology  as  well. 
Unfortunately,  since  little  documentation  is  available  on  the  internal  organizatioi 
of  the  railroads,  this  contribution  has  received  little  attention.   The 
Chinese  are  to  be  credited  with  the  development  of  sanitary  engineering. 

Asian  immigrants,  especially  the  Japanese,  have  made  extensive 
contributions  to  the  American  culture,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  archi- 
tecture, horiculture  and  garden  design.   As  an  example  of  this,  Dr.  Starr 
cited  the  change  in  the  California  landscape  between  1890  (when  the  first 
Japanese  immigrants  arrived)  and  1920. 

Asians  immigrants  have  faced  ambivalent  attitudes  of  prejudice. 
On  the  one  hand,  their  cultural  contributions  have  been  welcomed  by  many; 
there  is  a  pattern  of  Caucasian  willingness  to  learn  aesthetically  from 


Asians.   One  the  other  hand,  Caucasian  prejudice,  shaped  by  a  fear  of 
economic  competition  and  a  dread  of  being  outnumbered  by  an  Asian 
population,  has  been  exploited  throughout  California  history. 


Morning  Session 

Topic:   An  Asian-American's  View 

Presentation:   Edison  Uno 

Department  of  Asian-American  Studies 
San  Francisco  State  University 


Mr.  Uno  began  with  a  brief  characterization  of  the  experience 
of  Asian  people  in  the  United  States.   The  extreme  oppression  of  every 
aspect  of  life  was  described,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  immigration, 
citizenship  and  employment  agencies.   Three  sources  of  oppression  were 
noted:   restrictive  laws,  court  adjudication,  and  social  custom.   Mr.  Uno 
noted  the  special  brand  of  racism  found  in  California  as  illustrated  by  the 
hate  campaigns  against  the  "yellow  peril." 

Mr.  Uno  spelled  out  several  myths  concerning  Asian  groups  in  the 
United  States,  and  offered  a  more  realistic  perspective: 

(1)  Asian-Americans  have  no  problems.   In  reality,  problems 
exist  in  all  aspects  of  life.   The  future  will  find  more  active  and  vocal 
discussion  of  these  problems  from  any  Asian  person. 

(2)  All  Asian  groups  are  alike.   Asians  are  as  diverse  as 
Europeans.   It  is  essential  to  learn  about  each  community  through  members 
of  that  community,  not  simply  from  any  Asian  person. 

(3)  A  particular  Asian  group  (notably  the  Japanese-American) 
can  serve  as  a  "model"  for  all  other  Asian  groups.  There  is  no  successful 
or  "model"  minority;  each  group  msut  face  its  problems  in  its  own  way. 

(A)   The  ultimate  goal  for  American  society  is  a  melting  pot  of 
acculturation.   Many  Asian-Americans  wish  to  maintain  ethnic  pride  and  Identi- 
fication. 


(5)  Any  particular  Asian  community  is  represented  by  a  feu 
individuals  but  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  individualtiy  of  the  speaker; 
no  one  speaks  for  a  whole  community. 

(6)  American  society  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  period  of 
hate  campaigns  and  fear  of  the  "yellow  peril."   Statements  are  found  by 

such  notables  as  Congressmen  concerning  "too  many  Asians"  in  the  United  States 
as  recently  as  1975;  the  sense  of  peril  is  still  present. 

Mr.  Uno  warned  against  a  "missionary  stance"  by  Americans  and 
encouraged  Americans  to  allow  the  Vietnamese  to  make  their  own  decisions  to  find 
a  home  in  the  United  States.   Drawing  upon  his  own  experience  from  the  Japanese 
interment  camps  in  the  united  States,  he  noted  the  listed  were  the  lack  of  jobs, 
critical  housing  problems,  and  hostility  or  indifference  from  the  community.   Mr. 
Uno  concluded  that  it  is  time  to  listen  to  Asians  in  America;  they  will  no  longer  be 
apolitical,  docile  or  quiet. 


Morning  Session 

Topic:   Welcoming  Address 

Presentation:   Joseph  L.  Alioto 

Mayor,  San  Francisco 

Member,  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Vietnamese  Refugees 


Mayor  Alioto  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Research  Planning 
Conference  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  inspire  research  that  by  pro- 
viding information  and  technical  assistance,  and  by  working  with  the  city,  could 
improve  the  plight  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees. 

The  Mayor  considered  the  American  reaction  to  Vietnamese  refugees  to 
be  a  grave  disappointment.   He  was  particularly  dismayed  by  the  negative  response 
of  some  California  public  officials.   He  suggested  that  any  instrument  of  national 
policy  ought  to  recognize  that  immigration  has  always  been  beneficial  to  the  United 
States.   The  Mayor  observed  that,  in  addition  to  humanitarian  and  constitutional 
considerations,  immigration  has  generally  contributed  to  the  economic  prosperity  of 
this  country. 

Finally,  Mayor  Alioto  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Research  Planning  Con- 
ference would  provide  the  inspiration  for  future  research  which  would  serve  the 
refugees,  and  he  importuned  the  federal  government  to  sponsor  future  research.   He 
then  concluded  that  "we  serve  ourselves  best  when  we  serve  the  Vietnamese  refugees.' 
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Morning  Session 

Topic:   Panel  Discussion 

Presentation:  Moderator  -  Dr.  John  T.  McAlister 

Department  of  Engineering  Economic  Systems 
Stanford  University 

Dr.  Le  Thanh  Minh  Chau 
Former  Rector 
University  of  Hue 

Mrs.  Gaetana  Enders 

Member,  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Vietnam  Regugees 

Dr.  David  Gordon 

Special  Assistant  to  Wilson  Riles,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

Dr.  Peter  Kunstadter 
East-West  Population  Institute 
East-West  Center 

Mr.  Chau  Kim  Nhan 

Former  Minister  of  Finance 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

Dr.  Alan  Howard 

East-West  Population  Institute 

East-West  Center 


The  objective  of  this  session,  as  stated  by  John  McAlister,  was 
to  stimulate  a  discussion  of  research  needs.   Dr.  McAlister  felt  that  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  Asian  immigrants  would  lead  to  a  national 
realization  of  the  ways  in  which  the  American  cultural  environment  has 
contributed  to  the  present  climate  of  anti-Vietnamese  prejudice.   He 
called  for  a  recognition  of  the  moral,  legal  and  constitutional  issues 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  recent  Asian  immigration. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Le  Tharh  Minh  Chau,  former  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Hue,  who  spoke  for  himself  and  for  Chau  Kim  Nhan, 
former  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Mr.  Chau  stressed 
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the  individuality  of  his  point  of  view,  emphasizing  that  despite  his 

acquaintance  with  many  recent  refugees,  he  could  speak  only  for  himself 

and  Mr.  Nhan.   He  perceived  several  issues  of  common  concern  to  recent 

Vietnamese  and  Khmer  refugees.   First  of  all  of  these  is  the  question  of  sponsorship 

particularly  for  those  refugees  with  large  families  which  could  create  a 

considerable  financial  sacrifice  for  any  sponsoring  family.   Mr.  Chau,  along 

with  other  speakers,  emphasized  the  Vietnamese  concern  with  the  non-material 

aspects  of  sponsorship.   The  quality  of  human  warmth  and  depth  of  interaction 

between  the  refugees  and  their  sponsors  aie  vital  to  the  successful  integration 

of  the  newcomers  into  American  society.   He  stated  that  the  immigrants  were  more 

concerned  with  the  quality  of  human  contact  in  their  new  country  than  with  more 

mundane  creature  comforts,  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  both  the  refugees  and 

the  sponsors  to  learn  to  cope  with  each  other  in  a  new  style  of  life. 

Mr.  Chau  emphasized  the  desire  of  the  immigrants  to  become  self-sufficient 
as  quickly  as  possible.   He  spoke  of  the  relationship  between  finding  jobs  and 
the  maintenance  of  individual  self-respect.   Jobs  and  self-sufficiency  are 
requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  Vietnamese  self-respect  even  though  jobs  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  present  economic  recession.   Mr.  Chau  expressed 
urgent  concern  that  refugees  with  skilled  backgrounds  will  not  be  offered 
employment  commensurate  with  their  past  training.   He  mentioned  that  approximately 
40  percent  of  Vietnam's  doctors  fled  to  the  United  States,  along  with  many 
other  highly  skilled  professionals. 

Mr.  Chau  called  for  an  immediate  study  of  refugees  while  they  are  with 
their  sponsors  because  he  believed  it  is  easy  to  find,  interview  and  classify 
the  recent  immigrants  while  they  remain  accessible  and  concentrated.   He  said 
this  research  should  be  a  national  priority,  that  basic  studies  be  undertaken 
immediately,  and  that  such  research  would  form  the  basis  for  a  more  in-depth 
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study  of  resettlement  patterns. 

Mrs.  Gaetana  Enders,  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Vietnam  Refugees  followed  Mr.  Chau.  Mrs.  Enders  spoke  of  the  Difference 
between  the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees  who  have  entered  this  country. 
She  seconded  Mr.  Chau's  emphasis  on  the  great  need  for  appropriate  sponsors  with 
ability  to  direct  the  immigrants  to  employment,  which  she  named  as  the  first 
priority.   She  asked  that  the  option  of  repatriation  be  made  available  for  those 
who  wish  to  leave.   She  felt  this  more  likely  to  be  chosen  by  Vietnamese  than 
Cambodians.   Mrs.  Enders  also  appealed  for  immediate  English  instruction, 
especially  for  Khmer  refugees,  who  are  highly  skilled  but  who  lack  English 
training. 

Dr.  David  Gordon  was  the  next  panelist  to  speak.   As  a  representative 
of  the  office  of  Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  spoke  about  California's  educational  policy  for  the  new  Asian  immigrants. 
The  key  element  lies  in  action  within  communities  to  create  sympathetic  reactions 
to  new  Asian  citizens.   Dr.  Gordon  described  the  recent  ad  hoc  executive  task 
force  formed  by  Dr.  Riles  to  support  local  school  districts  and  county  offices 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  English  language  and  American  cultural  instruction 
into  the  schools.   This  task  force  has  found  that  the  primary  problem  is  the 
shortage  of  information  about  the  basic  social  characteristics  of  the  new 
immigrant  population.   The  shortage  of  vital  information  makes  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  forecast  and  meet  the  future  demands  that  will  be  placed  on  individual 
school  districts  by  the  refugee  population.   He  also  spoke  of  the  problems  of 
misinformation,  indicating  that  the  Ad  Hoc  committee  had  set  up  emergency 
telephone  lines  with  information  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.   It  is  hoped  that  this  information  will  allow  administrators  to 
plan  more  rationally  and  dispel  unfounded  rumors. 
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The  task  force  has  also  assembled  a  team  to  develop  language  and 
cultural  material,  and  to  review  texts  in  order  to  recommend  appropriate 
instructional  materials.   Although  federal  funding  was  originally  promised  for 
these  services,  the  state  has  had  difficulty  obtaining  this  money.   State 
lobbyists  in  Washington  are  making  efforts  to  free  to  avoid  increasing  the 
financial  strain  upon  the  already  beleaguered  local  school  districts.   He 
hoped  the  federal  government  would  supply  the  required  aid  because  he  feared 
that  otherwise  caring  for  the  refugees  might  lead  to  a  diversion  of  resources 
from  other  groups  in  the  population  and  that  the  fiscal  crunch  might  lead  to 
an  even  higher  level  of  anti-Vietnamese  and  racial  prejudice. 

Dr.  Gordon  spoke  of  attempts  by  the  state  to  identify  and  utilize 
Vietnamese  as  resource  personnel.   Representatives  from  the  State's  Office  of 
Education  have  been  sent  to  Camp  Pendleton  to  seek  refugees  trained  in  education 
to  work  as  paid  staff  and  volunteers  with  state  and  local  school  districts. 
HEW  has  also  asked  California  to  assist  in  a  summer  education  program  at  Camp 
Pendleton.   This  program  is  to  be  staffed  primarily  by  volunteers. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Gordon  stressed  the  need  for  immediate  action-research 
to  allow  school  districts  to  prepare  for  the  Vietnamese  and  Khmer  school 
population  in  the  fall  of  1975.   Unless  research  is  begun  immediately,  rational 
planning  and  allocation  of  scarce  resources  will  not  take  place. 

Dr.  Peter  Kunstadter  from  the  East-West  Population  Institute  in 
Honolulu  followed  Dr.  Gordon  and  began  by  mentionirg  that  the  San  Francisco  Planning 
Conference  was  the  first  and  only  major  effort  that  he  knew  of  in  the  entire 
country  to  begin  to  gather  knowledge  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  pressing  human 
and  social  problems  that  the  refugees  are  encountering  in  the  United  States. 
He  spoke  of  research  and  planning  efforts  which  must  be  carried  out  immediately 
to  ease  the  transition  of  Asian,  and  particularly  Vietnamese,  immigrants. 
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He  stated  that  the  lack  of  basic  data  and  highly  inaccurate  stereotypes  are 
proving  to  be  major  stumbling  blocks  to  efficient  policy  making  and  imple- 
mentation in  the  area  of  refugee  resettlement  as  well  as  in  Asian  immigration 
generally.   He  emphasized  that  nearly  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Saigon  we 
do  not  know  the  basic  social  characteristics  of  the  refugee  population.  He 
urged  that  data  be  immediately  collected  on  age,  sex,  education,  occupation, 
residential  preference  and  professional  background.   If  any  basic  data  have 
already  been  collected  by  government  agencies,  they  should  immediately  be 
made  available  to  scholars  and  to  the  relevant  policy  planners.   If  the  data 
presently  being  collected  by  government  agencies  are  either  poor  in  quality 
or  not  sufficiently  extensive,  a  new  data  collection  program  should  be  initiated 
immediately;  otherwise  neither  future  research  nor  policy  planning  can  be 
intelligently  carried  out.   He  suggested  that  the  refugees  themselves  be 
employed  in  these  studies  as  many  of  them  have  previously  been  trained  in 
relevant  research  field,  and  their  contribution  would  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  research  product  as  well  as  provide  useful  employment. 

Dr.  Kunstadter  described  American  treatment  of  minority  groups  as 
a  reflection  of  our  society.   The  reaction  of  many  individuals  in  the  United 
States  in  1975  reveals  a  situation  of  potential  anti-Asian  bigotry.   Studying 
the  Vietnamese  and  Khmer  populations  should  help  us  to  understand  ourselves 
and  our  society,  because  any  worthwhile  research  must  consider  the  social  inter- 
action between  Americans  and  newcomers  to  the  society. 

Dr.  Kunstadter  emphasized  that  policy  must  be  informed  about  basic 
value  differences.   For  example  the  extended  family  structure  typical  among 
the  Southeast  Asian  refugees  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  nuclear  family 
structure  assumed  by  American  immigration  regulations.  He  called  for  changes 
in  immigration  laws  to  make  them  more  amenable  to  extended  families.   Breaking 
up  extended  families  would  cause  substantial  personal  hardship  and  might  result 
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in  fundamental  maladjustment  on  the  part  of  refugees.   Clearly  American  laws 
regarding  sponsorship  must  be  made  more  flexible  to  take  into  account  what 
decades  of  research  on  cultural  values  can  tell  us. 

Another  crucial  consideration  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  all 
activities  regarding  the  refugee  population  is  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  prejudice  family  members  who  have  remained  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
Furthermore  the  United  States  should  be  concerned  to  reunite  family  member 
outside  Vietnam  who  during  the  crisis  were  diverted  to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  or  Malaysia.   The  number  of  these  displaced  refugees  in  camps  outside 
the  United  States  probably  numbers  10,000.   Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
family  in  Southeast,  Asian  cultures  successful  adjustment  to  life  in  the 
United  States  may  be  imperiled  by  fragmentation  of  the  extended  family. 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  refugees  themselves  he  noted  that  we  must  not 
forget  their  rights  and  insure  that  they  will  be  protected  from  exploitation 
by  researchers,  among  others. 

Dr.  Kunstadter  indicated  he  believes  that  the  longer  the  refugees 
remain  in  camps  and  outside  normal  American  and  Asian  society,  the  more 
difficult  the  problems  of  readjustment  and  self-sufficiency  will  become.   He 
stressed  the  importance  of  immediate  integration  into  everyday  life  of  American 
society  despite  the  administrative  problems  this  influx  would  create.   At  all 
costs,  the  self-esteem  of  refugees  must  be  maintained.  An  additional  factor 
in  the  normalization  of  the  family  life  would  be  the  creation  of  a  master  list 
of  refugees  now  in  the  United  States  or  in  camps  overseas.   Such  a  list  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  location  of  missing  family  members  and  friends  and  would 
thereby  aid  in  the  normalization  process. 

Dr.  McAlister  seconded  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Kunstadter  regarding 
the  extended  family  and  the  need  for  better  information  concerning  the  refugee 
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population.   Dr.  McAlister  cited  examples  of  Vietnamese  families  which  are 
being  broken  up  in  an  attempt  to  conform  to  American  family  structure  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  release  from  the  camps.   He  also  reemphasized  the  need  for 
better  information  about  the  refugees,  particularly  the  need  for  a  master  list 
of  all  the  refugees  so  that  individual  Americans  could  determine  whether  or 
not  Vietnamese  or  Cambodian  acquaintances  had  been  evacuated  and  were  there- 
fore in  need  of  sponsorship. 

Dr.  Allan  Howard  emphasized  the  need  to  avoid  the  errois  that  researchers 
and  government  agency  personnel  usually  make  when  dealing  with  large  immigrant 
populations.   The  first  pitfall  to  be  avoided  is  overgeneralization  or  stereo- 
typing.  The  obvious  heterogeneity  of  the  immigrant  population  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  order  to  avoid  counterproductive  rigidity  in  a  refugee  policy. 

The  second  pitfall  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  presumption  that 
all  things  that  are  different  from  the  American  way  must  be  discarded  because 
they  are  bad.   The  values  and  customs  of  Asian  immigrants  must  be  accepted 
rather  than  evaluated. 

He  also  felt  that  the  Southeast  Asian  refugees  might  become  the 
object  of  American  guilt  feelings,  resulting  in  resentment  towards  the  immigrants 
themselves  because  of  the  failure  of  American  policies  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  time  when  stereotypes  concerning  the  refugee  population 
are  being  formed,  and  the  mass  media  are  playing  a  very  important  role  in  this 
process.   Accurate  press  coverage  combined  with  the  release  of  official  infor- 
mation would  help  dispel  a  number  of  the  less  accurate  and  rather  vicious 
stereotypes  that  were  transmitted  by  the  media  during  the  evacuation  process. 

Along  with  this,  the  media,  public  servants  and  scholars  alike  must 
avoid  emphasizing  deficiency  formulations.   There  is  a  great  need  to  emphasize 
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Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

As  this  is  the  time  when  stereotypes  concerning  the  immigrants 
population  are  being  formed,  the  mass  media  are  playing  a  very  important 
role  in  this  process.   Accurate  press  coverage  combined  with  the  release 
of  official  information  would  help  to  dispel  a  number  of  the  less  accurate 
and  rather  vicious  stereotypes  that  were  transmitted  by  some  of  the  media 
during  the  evacuation  process.   In  addition,  the  media,  public  servants 
and  scholars  alike  must  avoid  emphasizing  deficiency  formulations. 
There  is    a  great  need  that  the  strengths  of  the  population  be  emphasized 
and  that  constant  reiteration  of  the  "problems"  of  the  refugees  is  a 
disservice  to  the  immigrants  and  to  the  community  into  which  they  will 
be  integrated.   He  stressed  the  importance  of  understanding  the  strengths 
of  family,  community  and  other  associations  that  the  refugees  bring  with 
them,  as  well  as  a  need  to  realize  that  at  times  these  immigrants  have 
been  institutional  victims.   Dr.  Howard  ended  his  presentation  with  the 
reminder  that  emphasizing  the  strengths  is  conducive  both  to  an  atmosphere 
of  renewed  self-esteem  for  the  immigrants,  as  well  as  a  climate  for  more 
productive  and  useful  research. 

Questions  raised  during  the  morning  panel  session  were  often 
not  gentle.   Concern  was  expressed  over  the  quality  of  the  mental  health 
care  available  to  refugees  in  the  camps,  and  over  the  necessity  to  do 
psychological  studies  of  the  immigrants.   A  multi-phased  program  based  on 
the  assumption  of  the  refugees'  heterogeneity  was  recommended,  along  with 
a  strong  commitment  to  data-gathering.   Others  expressed  doubts  about 
both   the  nature  and  wisdom  of  the  sponsorship  idea,  claiming  that 
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inadequate  information  was  available  on  the  responsibilities  of  both  the 
sponsor  and  the  family  being  sponsored.   Several  speakers  called  for  a 
recognition  of  the  role  that  the  Asian-American  community  must  play  in 
aiding  the  the  new  migrants  and  in  planning  a  research  agenda  oriented 
towards  action  rather  than  theory.   Emphatically  questioned  were  the 
moral  and  practical  implications  of  confining  the  refugees  to  camps.   The 
immediate  release  of  those  who  wished  to  leave,  combined  with  a  monetary 
grant  for  initial  support  assistance,  was  favored. 

Still  others  expressed  an  interest  in  the  role  and  nature  of 
the  volunteer  agencies  participating  in  the  relief  and  release  of  the 
refugees.   Clarification  was  sought  about  government  involvement  with  these 
agencies.   One  person  asked  how  funds  provided  by  the  government  were  spent. 
Another  asked  if  any  of  the  agencies  had  government  ties.   A  Vietnamese 
speaker  from  the  floor  pleaded  the  case  f or"self-help"  communities  for  the 
Vietnamese.   This  prompted  Mrs.  Enders  to  request  research  on  the  feasibility 
of  a  community  for  refugees  without  skilled  backgrounds  or  English-speaking 
abilities.   Yet  another  question  was  raised  from  the  floor  concerning  area 
coordination  of  the  refugee  assistance  program. 


Luncheon  Remarks 

Topic:   Asian  Immigration  and  Vietnamese  Refugees 

Presentation:   Joseph  L.  Alioto 

Mayor,  San  Francisco 

Member,  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Vietnam  Refugees 


Mayor  Alioto:  "We  must  now  focus  on  the  implementation  of  the  policies  we 
have  discussed  this  morning.  There  is  a  genius  in  this  country;  an  ability 
to  adapt  means  to  accomplish  the  necessary  ends. 

There  are  two  deficiencies  at  the  present  time.   First,  we  did 
not  have  a  plan  to  meet  the  evacuation  of  the  refugees.   Devising  one  will 
allow  us  to  be  ready  for  future  situations.   Second,  we  need  practical 
contributions  and  research.   In  a  few  days  the  city  will  make  available 
Hassler  Hospital  to  be  used  as  a  half-way  house  for  refugees.   We  must 
speed  their  release  from  the  refugee  camps.   At  the  present  time,  five 
investigations  are  conducted  on  each  refugee  before  he  can  be  released.   I 
suggest  that  only  one  be  conducted.   Then,  after  the  refugee  is  released 
and  at  a  job,  the  other  four  can  be  conducted.   I  have  recommended  this  to 
the  President's  Committee.   I  am  confident  that  sponsorships  will  be  found 
for  all  the  refugees. 

At  the  present  time,  the  question  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  is 
in  the  limelight .   This  conference  is  looking  into  the  question  of  Asian 
immigration  as  a  whole.   We  are  concerned  about  bilingual  and  social  agency 
programs  for  all  Asians. 

It  was  a  federal  policy  that  determined  that  refugees  would  be 
received,  and  therefore  it  should  be  federal  funding  that  assures  their  well- 
being  in  this  country." 
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Robert  Hamerton-Kelly ,  V.R.A.C.  asked  if  the  City  of  San  Francisco  has 

contemplated,  as  a  corporate  entity,  becoming  a  sponsor  itself,  and  if 

the  Mayor  was  planning  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  entry  of  the  refugees 

into  the  job  market. 

Mayor  Alioto:   "The  City  has  not  considered  being  a  sponsor  itself.   We  have 

gone  to  organizations  for  assistance,  particularly  those  that  employed 

Vietnamese  in  Vietnam.   And,  we  are  helping  local  agencies  in  the  services 

that  need  to  be  provided  as  well  as  in  sponsorship.   The  City  of  San 

Francisco  will  use  its  power  to  secure  public  employment  positions  for  many 

of  the  refugees." 

A  question  was  asked  about  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  availability 

of  a  report. 

Mayor  Alioto:   "Basically,  the  Committee  was  established  to  counteract  the 

notion  that  we  did  not  want  Asians.   We  need  Asians  on  the  Committee." 

Mrs.  Gaetana  Enders  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time,  there  are  two 

Vietnamese  advisors  to  the  Committee  who  hopefully  will  become  members  in 

the  near  future. 

Another  questioner  commented  that  he  had  been  at  a  recent  meeting  attended  by 

the  Mayor  and  that  the  Mayor  had  said  Chinatown  was  a  ghetto. 

Mayor  Alioto:   "I  did  not  say  that  Chinatown  is  a  ghetto.   What  I  said  is  that 

many  people  choose  to  live  there,  and  all  are  free  to  leave.   The  City  has  been 

active  in  opening  up  civil  service  positions  for  the  Chinese.   The  City  has  put 

pressure  on  the  airlines,  the  construction  trades  and  other  vendors  to  hire 

Chinese.   The  City  has  also  set  up  a  clinic  in  Chinatown." 

Col.  Jack  Bailey  of  Hope  Village  announced  that  he  will  sponsor  500  refugees 

at  his  facility  at  Weimar. 

Another  questioner  raised  the  point  that  since  among  the  Vietnamese   there 
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is  an  extended  family  structure  and  since  many  of  the  refugees  have 
experience  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  shouldn't  the  half-way  house  concept 
instead  of  individual  sponsorship  be  the  model  for  handling  the  refugees? 
Mayor  Alioto:   "I  agree.   The  half-way  house  approach  without  sponsorship 
should  be  the  model  program." 

Another  questioner  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  the  licensing  boards 
for  professionals,  such  as  doctors,  was  a  barrier  that  many  of  the  refugees 
would  be  confronted  with. 

Mayor  Alioto:   "In  many  instances  the  licensing  boards  have  acted  as  cartels 
designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  membership.   Filling  positions  as 
paraprofessionals  is  one  alternative  to  immediate  licensing  of  the 
professionals.   Corporations  can  help  the  refugees  get  positions.   We  will 
put  pressure  on  those  who  restrict  entry  of  the  refugees  into  jobs." 
Another  questioner  asked  if  there  is  a  local  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  the  re 
fugees? 

Mayor  Alioto:   "We  are  using  the  staff  of  the  Mayor's  Office;  there  is  not  a 
formal  committee." 

Robert  Hamerton-Kelly  pointed  out  that  there  are  paraprofessional  positions 
open  at  Veterans'  Administration  Hospitals. 

A  Member  of  the  San  Diego  County  Task  Force  on  Vietnamese  Refugees  pointed 
out  that  their  experience  has  been  that  there  is  a  breakdown  of  job  offers 
at  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mayor  Alioto:   "We  have  to  sharpen  up  the  Department  of  Labor.   There  have 
been  many  breakdowns;  hopefully,  this  conference  will  help  to  highlight  the 
problems . " 
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Another  questioner  noted  that  special  understanding  should  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen. 

Another  questioner  asked  if  the  City  would  be  running  Hassler  Hospital? 
Mayor  Alioto:   "Our  first  choice  is  that  the  business  community  will  run 
the  hospital.   Our  second  choice  is  that  the  social  organizations  will  run 
it.   Our  third  choice  is  that  the  City  will  run  the  program." 

Gail  Neira  of  the  Vietnamese  Assistance  Committee  pointed  out  that  there  still  is 
sponsorship  problems;  many  people  do  not  want  to  take  that  kind  of  responsibility. 
Mayor  Alioto:  "We  will  be  able  to  overcome  this  problem  with  the  half-way 
houses  which  will  also  bring  the  refugees  closer  to  the  job  markets." 
The  final  questioner  asked  what  has  been  done  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
President's  Commission  with  that  of  other  states  and  of  local  communities? 
Mayor  Alioto:   "There  has  not  been  enough  coordination.   This  responsiblity 
lies  with  the  task  force." 
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Afternoon  Workshop  "A" 

Topic:   Administration  of  Justice 

Workshop  Leader:   Judge  Harry  Low 
Superior  Court 
San  Francisco,  California 


Judge  Low  posed  several  general  areas  of  research  to  consider. 
He  felt  that  examiniation  of  immigrant  problems  should  include  focuses   upon. 

(1)  the  responsibilities  of  sponsorship 

(2)  affidavits  of  support 

(3)  a  clarification  of  the  nature  of  restrictions,  both  legal 
and  procedural,  placed  on  refugees. 

Mr.  R.  Williams,  District  Director  of  U.S.  Immigration  &  Naturalization 
Service, provided  a  brief  review  of  the  recodified  immigration  requirements  of  1965. 
These  ended  the  prerequistites  of  (A)  a  natural  origin  quota  system  and  (B)  the 
requirement  of  having  either  relatives  in  this  country  or"needed  skills." 
Previously,  investigation  of  immigrants  has  taken  place  at  foreign  bases. 
However,  such  investigations  involving  the  Vietnamese  and  Khmer  immigrants  involve 
multi-agency  security  checks  resulting  in  much  delay  in  the  release  procedure. 

Judge  Low  raised  the  issue  of  the  legal  responsibilities  implied 
by  the  affidavit  of  support.   The  document  was  described  as  an  instrument  whose 
binding  obligations  are  moral  rather  than  legal.   A  sponsor,  therefore, 
cannot  be  held  legally  responsible  for  a  refugee.   Furthermore,  should  a 
sponsor  or  an  agency  default  on  his  moral  obligation,  it  remains  the 
responsibility  of  the  immigrant  to  file  a  formal  complaint. 

Further  discussion  focused  on  the  whole  concept  of  sponsorship. 
Clarification  was  called  for  on  the  question,  "What  ends  does  it  servo." 
and  "Is  it  a  viable  relationship?" 
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Workshop  participants,  many  of  whom  were  lawyers,  cited 
a  serious  ambiguity  concerning  receipt  of  welfare  and  obtaining  citizenship. 
The  problem  of  welfare  aid  and  immigrant  status  is  only  a  part  of  a  broader 
issue  that  was  raised  by  several  community  leaders — that  of  access  to 
justice.   Judge  Low  stressed  that  the  Vietnamese  and  Khmer  must  have  access 
to  the  government,  including  a  full  range  of  legal  and  administrative 
services,  as  well  as  access  to  information  regarding  the  availability  of  these 
services. 

Out  of  this  discussion  arose  the  question  of  immigrant  status. 
Participants  sought  to  find  out  what  protection  is  afforded  immigrants. 
Judge  Low  noted  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  says,  "No  State  shall  deprive  any 

person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law " 

(14th  Amendment). 

In  light  of  the  issues  discussed  during  the  workshop,  several 
recommendations  for  policy  and  research  were  proposed: 

(1)  dispersing  of  bilingual  information  concerning  the  criteria 
for  sponsorship,  areas  of  obligation,  rights  of  people  with  immigrant 
status  and  future  rights  as  citizens; 

(2)  providing  access  to  a  full  range  of  government  services, 
making  community  legal  groups  available,  communicating  the  fact  that  such 
services  are  available,  clarifying  the  effects  that  being  a  "public  charge" 
his  on  citizenship  proceedings,  and  determining  the  necessity  of  sponsorship; 

(3)  handling  the  licensing  problems  of  professionals  (i.e.  physicians 
and  dentists),   developing  legislation  similar  to  a  bill  proposed  by  Assy.  Willie 
Brown  concerning  Filipino  dentists  which  provides  for  a  formal  examination 

of  trained  personnel  in  lieu  of  repeating  an  entire  medical  education.   This 
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would  utilize  the  cultural  and  linguistic  knowledge  of  those  in  particular 
professions.   It  was  also  suggested  that  the  nature  of  paraprofessional 
positions  be  defined  and  explained  since  they  represent  potential  jobs  for 
refugees. 
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Afternoon  Workshop  "B" 

Topic:   Education 

Workshop  Leader:   Dr.   Alan  Howard 

East-West  Population  Institute,  East-West  Center 
Department  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Dr.  Alexander  Inkeles  had  originally  been  scheduled  to  lead  the 
Education  Workshop,  but  was  unable  to  attend  due  to  illness.   Dr.   Alan  Howard  kindly 
consented  to  lead  the  workshop  discussion. 

The  workshop  focused  on  questions  which  are  crucial  for  future 
understanding  and  policy-making  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Vietnamese 
refugee  population.   The  overriding  theme  of  discussion  was  the  need  for  reliable 
information  concerning  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  are  those  special  need  areas  of  education  for  the  Vietnamese? 
Included  here  were  language,  culture,  and  basic  skills. 

(2)  How  adaptable  is  the  school  system  to  the  new  Vietnamese 
immigrants?   Specifically  noted  were  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  use  of  English, 
Vietnamese  or  bilingual  lessons,  training  of  teachers,  and  materials  appropriate 
for  these  children. 

(3)  What  materials  are  presently  available  for  schools?   Dr.  Sutherland 
of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  indicated  that  most  available  material 
is  outdated,  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  Center  for  materials.   He  added  that 
the  Center  will  provide  a  list  of  personnel  resources  and  materials  upon  request. 

(4a)   How  might  education  best  facilitate  the  social  and  psychological 
adaptation  of  the  Vietnamese?   It  was  noted  that  the  Vietnamese  face  considerable 
dissonance  in  migration  to  the  United  States: 
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the  educational  system  will  be  responsible  for  helping  the  Vietnamese  and 
Khmer  individual  to  adjust  to  life  in  America. 

(4b)   What  are  the  psychological  and  emotional  needs  of  the 
refugee  child  in  building  his  self  image,  and  how  might  the  educational 
system  help  the  child  in  this  developmental  process?   Dr.  Howard  noted  the 
facility  of  language  learning  as  an  avenue  of  transition,  but  stressed  the 
need  for  other  programs  as  well. 

(5)  What  is  the  educational  character  of  the  Vietnamese  refugee 
population?   This  area  is  particularly  lacking  in  available  data,  and 
members  of  the  workshop  emphasized  the  need  for  reliable  descriptive  data. 

(6)  What  alternative  learning  contexts  exist   for  the  Vietnamese 
refugees?   While  the  school  is  a  primary  agency  for  educating  the  individual, 
participants  emphasized  the  need  for  study  of  other  agencies,  such  as 
family,  church,  etc.   Similarly,  several  members  stressed  the  need  for 
education  in  the  camps  through  publications,  group  meetings,  etc. 

(7)  How  representative  is  the  Vietnamese  population  of  the  total 
Asian-American  population?   While  participants  emphasized  the  unique  position 
of  the  Vietnamese  in  respect  to  rapid  and  en  masse  migration,  research  was  con- 
sidered valuable  in  pinpointing  the  problems  Asian  minorities  face  in  entering 
the  majority  community. 

(8)  What  are  the  financial  needs  for  educating  the  Vietnamese 

and  how  are  these  to  be  satisfied?   Noting  that  the  Vietnamese  are  located  through- 
out the  United  States,  members  discussed  the  unusual  problems  to  be  faced  in  dis- 
tributing financial  assistance  for  educational  needs.   Further,  members  inquired,  who 
is  to  be  financially  responsible  for  the  educational  efforts. 
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Summarizing  the  probable  educational  needs  of  the  Vietnamese 
refugees,  Dr.  Le  Thanh  Minh  Chau,  former  Rector,  University  of  Hue,  listed 
the  following:   (A)  a  developmental  program  to  help  the  Vietnamese  child  enter 
the  United  States  school  system,  with  special  emphasis  on  English  language 
instruction;  (B)  training  for  adults  with  no  specific  skills;  (C)  traning  and 
programs  of  introduction  for  adults  who  held  professional  status  before  leaving 
Vietnam;  (D)  programs  for  Vietnamese  who  were  students  in  the  United  States 
when  the  Communist  forces  captured  Saigon-sone  of  these  individuals  have  experienced 
particular  emotional  problems  in  times  of  their  separation  from  their  family; 
(E)  programs  to  help  Vietnamese  individuals  identify  what  they  themselves  want; 
and,  (F)  training  and  coordination  of  Vietnamese  to  lead  their  own  community. 

Dr.  Howard  called  for  a  program  which  would  permit  the  continued 
assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  so  that  changes  in  these  needs  can  be 
monitored  over  time  and  adjusted  accordingly. 

In  summarizing  the  workshop  discussion,  Dr.  Howard  stressed  the  need 
for  future  research  on  the  assessment  of  the  following  areas: 

(1)  the  educational  background  of  immigrants,  particularly 
their  language  and  occupational  skills. 

(2)  the  wants  and  felt  needs  of  the  immigrants  concerning 
education.   Particularly  important  here  is  the  immigrants'  participation 
and  the  need  for  special  programs  directed  to  specific  subgroups  within  the 
immigrant  population. 

(3)  the  employment  opportunities  and  needs  for  meshing  these 
opportunities  with  the  abilities  and  desires  of  the  immigrants.   What  kinds 
of  communication  structures  can  be  used  to  facilitate  this  task? 
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(4)  the  implications  of  dispersement  and  secondary  migrations 
on  educational  institutions  and  the  demands  placed  on  them. 

(5)  the  costs  of  educating  immigrants  and  the  most  efficient 
ways  of  managing  special  programs. 

(6)  the  types  of  institutional  adaptations  which  might  be 
feasible. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop,  the  following  resolution  was 

proposed : 

Whereas  the  successful   integration  of  the  Vietnamese  into  American 
society  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
education  they  will  receive,  and 

Whereas  most  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  such  education,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Federal  government  make  funds  available 
to  help  solve  this  crucial  problem. 

An  amendment  was  offered  altering   this  resolution  to  include  State 

governments. 
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Afternoon  Workshop  "C" 

Topic:   Health 

Workshop  Leader:   Mr.  Louis  Lazaroff 
The  Asia  Foundation 
San  Francisco,  California 

Mr.  Lazaroff  opened  the  discussion  by  emphasizing  the  difficulties 
Asian  immigrants  face.   He  pointed  out  that  Asian  immigrants,  familiar 
with  differing  systems  of  medical  care,  will  need  to  become  accustomed  to 
American  medical  services.   In  the  immediate  future,  Asian  immigrants  will 
not  only  require  health  care  for  physical  ailments,  but  will  also  require 
psychological  services  to  facilitate  personal  adjustment  to  American  society. 

Thereupon,  Ms.  Christina  Ung,  a  member  of  Mayor  Bradley's  (Los 
Angeles)  Asian  Liaison,  suggested  that  Asian  immigrants  will  need  to  be 
provided  with  the  information  necessary  to  gain  access  to  medical  services. 
Dr.  Ji,  a  dentist,  suggested  that  research  would  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
cultural  and  language  barriers  close  off  access  to  medical  services  and 
would  reveal  the  relative  importance  of  income  for  access.   Mr.  Lem  Ignacio  • 
suggested  that  interviews  with  former  Cuban  refugees  would  reveal  some  of 
the  difficulties  immigrants  face  in  seeking  medical  care.   Dr.  Ji  urged 
that,  in  addition,  research  be  undertaken  to  find  ways  to  reduce  thephysical 
discomfort  and  mental  stress  produced  by  changing  diet,  climate, and  life 
style. 

Dr.  Shawn,  a  psychiatrist  and  member  of  the  Bay  Area  Coalition 
of  Koreans,  felt  that  shorter  and  less  burdensome  training  programs  would 
prepare  already  skilled  refugees  to  practice  their  professions.   He  suggested 
that  research  would  reveal  the  extent  to  which  refugee  professionals  were 
forced  into  menial  jobs  and  to  what  extent  this  caused  them  severe  mental 
stress.   Dr.  Ji  emphasized  that  it  was  no  surprise  that  foreign-trained 
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individuals  had  difficulty  in  entering  the  American  medical  profession.   He 
re-emphasized  his  point  by  remarking  that  even  a  native  born  American  from 
New  York  has  difficulties  getting  licensed  in  California.   Research  could 
reveal  whether  or  not  these  constraints  are  necessary.   Ms.  Hara,  a  board 
member  of  the  Richmond  Area  Multi-Services  Corporation,  felt  research  into 
the  politics  of  the  AMA  and  ADA  was  necessary.   Mr.  Lazaroff  concluded 
that  research  would  indicate  whether  a  complete  retraining  or  merely  an 
"orientation"  is  necessary  for  Asian  professionals  to  prepare  them  for 
practice  in  the  United  States.   It  would  also  reveal  the  feasibility  of 
pairing  American  physicians  with  immigrant  physicians  as  preparation  for 
practice,  as  an  alternative  to  formal  course  work. 

Mr.  Ignacio  suggested  that  the  scope  of  the  discussion  be  broadened. 
He  urged  that  research  directed  at  the  difficulties  of  all  Asian  Americans 
in  gaining  access  to  medical  services  and  entrance  into  the  medical  pro- 
fessions was  necessary  as  immigrants  would  soon  be  citizens,  and  would, 
therefore,  face  the  problems  that  all  Asian  Americans  now  face.   Dr.  Ji 
hoped  that  research  would  reveal  the  extent  to  which  Asian  Americans  have 
been  reluctant  and  even  afraid  to  use  traditional  medical  services. 
Mr.  Lazaroff  suggested  that  bi-lingual  medical  technicians  and  medical 
technicians  sensitive  to  Asian  American  needs  would  improve  the  quality  of 
the  health  care  provided.   Another  participant  suggested  that  the  kind  of 
problems  brought  to  physicians  by  Asians  and  non-Asians  be  systematically 
compared  to  determine  if  there  is  any  significant  difference. 

Ms.  Emma  Salazar  of  the  United  Filipinos  for  Equal  Employment 
who  has  been  involved  with  licensing  problems  encountered  by  nurses  trained 
in  the  Philipines  spoke  next.   She  urged  that  the  connection  between 
discrimination  and  mental  disturbances  be  more  carefully  examined. 
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Finally,  a  professor  at  California  State  University  at  Sonoma  suggested 
that  an  aggregation  of  the  data  already  collected  on  the  difficulties 
Asian  Americans  have  faced  in  seeking  medical  care  and  entrance  into  the 
medical  professions  would  reveal  which  issues  were  as  yet  unresolved. 

Mr.  Lazaroff  concluded  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the 
workshop  was  that  the  Asian  immigrant  and  the  Asian  American  did  not 
participate  easily  in  the  health  system.   Furthermore,  he  concluded  that 
this  sentiment  necessitates  the  sponsorship  of  research  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  into  the  problems  of  retraining  refugees  and  the 
problems  of  Asian  Americans  in  receiving  proper  medical  care. 
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Addendum  "A"  to  the  Health  Workshop 

An  Outline  of  Research  Needed  on  Biomedical  Aspects  of  Asian  Migration  to 
the  United  States,  with  Specific  Reference  to  Vietnamese  Migrants 

Submitted  by:   Dr.  Peter  Kunstadter 

East-West  Population  Institute 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Research  proceeds  from  assumptions  concerning  the  environment 
of  the  migrants  before  their  departure,  and  their  biomedical  condition 
(including  mental  health) ,  the  physical  and  psychological  conditions  of 
their  migration,  and  the  physical,  social  and  psychological  environment 
in  which  they  are  resettled.   Basic  information  on  a  number  of  these 
variables  is  lacking. 

Another  basic  assumption  is  that  the  biomedical  condition  of  the 
migrants  is  a  result  of  their  interaction  with  both  the  biophysical  and 
the  socio-cultural  environment.   This  implies  the  need  for  close 
coordination  or  preferably  integration  between  the  biological  and  the 
socio-cultural  approaches.   The  health  of  the  individual  is  a  result  not 
only  of  the  illness-causing  aspects  of  the  environment,  but  also  of  the 
individual  and  culturally  determined  behavioral  responses  to  these 
environmental  assaults.   A  major  portion  of  this  response  is  the  result 
of  the  individual's  perception  of  health  and  interpretation  of  signs  of 
illness,  and  such  responses  are  known  to  be  culturally  determined  with 
major  differences  between  American  and  Asian  cultures,  and  between  different 
social  classes  within  both  the  Asian  and  American  cultures.   For  example, 
Vietnamese  concepts  of  health  and  illness  (including  culturally  proper 
means  of  recognition  of  health  and  illness,  diagnosis,  selection  of 
treatment,  evaluation  of  treatment,  categorization  of  illnesses  and 
evaluation  of  different  categories  such  as  mental  illnes  and  leprosy,  use 
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of  diet  as  a  preventive  and  curative  treatment,  etc.)  do  not  conform  on 
a  one-to-one  basis  with  American  concepts.   Despite  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  Western  medicine,  alternative  medical  traditions  are  also 
accepted,  often  simultaneously.   Adequate  adjustment  of  migrants  to  this 
country  will  require  recognition  and  understanding  (and  tolerance)  of 
these  differences  on  the  side  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  country 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  migrants.   The  general  outline  of  the 
differences  in  medical  concepts  and  traditions  can  be  guessed  at,  but 
there  is  no  detailed  knowledge  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  Vietnamese 
medical  system,  including  modern  Western  and  traditional  aspects. 

The  special  aspects  of  the  Asian  (or  Vietnamese)  environment 
and  of  the  migrant  population  may  also  be  guessed  at,  but  cannot  be  known 
without  detailed  study.   For  example,  the  Vietnamese  migrant  population 
probably  has  genetic  characteristics  with  medical  significance,  including 
high  rates  (compared  to  "normal"  American  populations)  of  lactose 
intolerance,  G6PD,  thalessemia,  etc.   In  addition,  they  have  undoubtedly 
been  exposed  in  the  environment  from  which  they  come  to  vector  borne  and 
infectious  diseases  seen  only  rarely  in  "normal"  American  populations, 
such  as  malaria,  intestinal  parasites,  scrub  typhus,  typhoid,  Hansen's 
disease,  etc.   Beyond  this,  as  a  result  of  interaction  of  the  genetic 
constitution,  their  physical  environment  and  their  behavior,  adherence 
to  "normal"  American  standards  in  such  things  as  height  and  weight  for 
age  of  infants,  children  and  adults,  body  build  and  composition  increase 
or  decline  of  weight  with  increasing  age  of  adults,  increase  of  blood 
pressure  with  increasing  age,  etc.  cannot  be  expected.   The  discovery  of 
such  differences  and  description  of  their  implications  for  the  health  of 
the  migrant  population  and  for  health  care  for  the  migrants  is  a  primary 
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task  for  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  scientists, 
and  will  have  immediate  application  for  the  welfare  of  the  migrants  in 
terms  of  medical  care  and  in  terms  of  their  physical  and  behavioral 
adaptation  to  the  stresses  of  their  new  environment  (e.g.  change  in  diet, 
cold  stress,  different  pattern  of  daily  activity,  etc.). 

The  mental  health  of  migrants  should  be  a  matter  of  major 
concern  and  should  be  the  subject  of  research.   For  many  Vietnamese 
migrants,  traumatic  experience  in  departing,  separation,  perhaps  permanently, 
from  friends,  relatives,  and  loved  ones  left  behind,  prolonged  uncertainty 
regarding  the  details  of  their  resettlement,  unfamiliarity  with  the 
language,  loss  of  job,  loss  of  normal  activity  and  social  status  have 
been  added  to  the  normal  culture  shock  experienced  by  all  migrants.   These 
conditions,  added  to  a  background  of  30  years  of  warfare  in  their  homeland, 
can  be  expected  to  lead  to  problems  of  psychological  adjustment  of  the 
migrants. 

In  studying  these  questions  and  planning  their  solution,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  encourage  extensive  participation  of  the  highly  skilled 
Vietnamese  physicians  and  social  scientists  who  have  migrated  to  this 
country. 
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Addendum  "B"  to  the  Health  Workshop 

Submitted  by:   Effie  Chow 

San  Francisco  Consortium 


Regarding  health,  I  feel  we  must  consider  the  particular  folk 
medicine  practices  of  the  immigrants,  as  an  understanding  of  them  may 
enhance  the  willingness  of  patients  to  utilize  health  services.   For 
example,  many  Chinese  believe  and  practice  Chinese  medicine.   It  is 
important  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  as  well  as  what  might  be  done 
to  incorporate  the  positive  aspects  of  folk  medicine  into  the  health  care 
system. 
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Afternoon  Workshop  "D" 

Topic:   Housing 

Workshop  Leader:   John  B.  Williams 

Executive  Director,  Oakland  Redevelopment  Agency 
President,  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials 


Consensus  was  reached  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  workshop 
that  the  availbility  of  safe  and  sanitary  housing  will  become  an  issue 
of  the  first  priority  in  the  resettlement  of  Asian  immigrants.   Two 
assumptions  were  made: 

(1)  that  most  Asian  immigrants  would  prefer  to  settle  in 
California,  and 

(2)  that  a  sense  of  community  identification  constitutes  a 
basic  and  deep-rooted  need  for  the  immigrant. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  the  expectation  is  that  a  number  of  highly 
concentrated  Asian  immigrant  communities  will  arise  in  the  state  of 
California. 

Three  policy  issue  areas  were  identified:  planning,  specification 
of  funding  sources,  and  balancing  housing  priorities  between  Asian  immigrants 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups. 

(1)   Planning.   In  order  to  meet  expected  future  demand,  planning 
for  housing  must  begin  now.  it  is  not  known,  however,  what  types  of  housing 
are  likely  to  be  needed,  given  the  current  lack  of  information  on  the 
population  characteristics  of  the  Asian  immigrants.   Such  information  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  basis  on  which  estimates  can  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  presumed  differential  housing  requirements  of  this  immigrant 
population. 
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(2)  Sources  of  funding.   The  question  is  =   What  kind  of  funding 
support  will  be  made  available  to  localities  for  housing  programs  for 
Asian  immigrants?  Not  only  are  most  housing  programs  costly,  but  local 
governments  and  agencies  already  lack  funding  resources  for  dealing 

with  existing  housing  problems.   It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
localities  to  deal  with  the  housing  problems  stemming  from  Asian  resettlement 
without  additional  funding  support.   The  view  of  the  workshop  participants  is 
that  the  Federal  government  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  follow  up  on  its 
commitment  to  accept  the  Vietnamese  refugees  by  providing  the  necessary 
resources  for  fully  integrating  the  immigrants  into  American  society. 

(3)  Balancing  housing  priorities.   Probably  the  most  difficult 
policy  issue  deals  with  the  delicate  task  of  balancing  program  priorities 
for  Asian  immigrants  with  priorities  for  other  disadvantaged  groups.   There 
is  concern  in  some  parts  of  the  Bay  Area  and  the  country  that  the  needs  of 
minorities  and  other  disadvantaged  groups  will  be  neglected  in  order  to  give 
priority  to  the  resettlement  needs  of  Asian  immigrants.   In  the  area  of 
housing,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  full  range  of  housing  needs 

of  Asian  immigrants  in  a  manner  that  also  meets  some  of  the  critical  needs 
of  other  disadvantaged  groups.   Housing  is  a  multi-faceted  program  area 
with  many  potential  spill-over  benefits  for  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged 
groups.   Such  activities  as  the  construction  of  new  housing  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  for  Asian  immigrants  can  produce 
significant  job  creation  and  investment  opportunities  for  other  minorities. 
The  following  research  and  action  recommendations  were  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  workshop: 
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(1)  The  first  priority  task  is  to  obtain  more  complete  and 
accurate  surveys  of  Asian  immigrants  in  order  to  provide  planners  with 
requisite  information.   Linked  to  this  is  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  and  assessment  of  existing  services  for  accommodating  and  resettling 
Asian  immigrants. 

(2)  Housing  should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation  but  should  be 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  other  resettlement  activities.   The  need  for 
coordination  with  other  programs  is  obvious.   It  is  proposed  that  investigation 
be  made  of  the  available  alternatives  for  a  centralized  program  for  receiving 
newly  arrived  immigrants,  including  intake  and  referral  services,  educational 
and  orientation  programs,  and  settlement  housing. 

(3)  Discrimination  with  respect  to  employment  and  housing  will  be 
a  problem.   The  recommendation  is  that  stronger  measures  to  combat  anti-Asian 
discrimination  be  taken,  particularly  in  those  areas  and  regions  where 
immigrants  are  likely  to  face  hostility  and  prejudice.   For  example, 
awareness  programs  on  the  whole  issue  of  Asian  immigration  might  be  developed, 
using  TV,  radio  and  newspapers,  and  other  mass  media  to  deal  with  this 
sensitive  issue. 

(4)  The  influx  of  Asian  immigrants  has  created  a  housing  emergency 
which  will  need  immediate  attention.   This  fact  needs  to  be  formally  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Housing  Management  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority.   The  staff  time  of  redevelopment  agencies  that  is  spent 

on  refugee  housing  should  be  made  an  eligible  Federal  cost. 
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Afternoon  Workshop  "E" 

Topic:   Intercultural  Communication 

Workshop  Leader:   Ms.  Le  Thi  Anh 

Former  Faculty  Member,  Hoa-Hao  University 
Xuyen,  Vietnam 


Ms.  Anh's  discussion  of  intercultural  communication  was  principally 
focused  upon  her  concern  that  the  Vietnamese  refugees  have  not  been  offered 
the  option  of  resettlement  in  Vietnamese  communities.   She  feels  that  this 
option  must  be  made  available  to  those  wishing  to  retain  their  Vietnamese 
identity. 

The  topic  covered  in  the  panel  discussion  were: 

(1)  What  are  the  Vietnamese  communities  proposed  by  Ms.  Anh? 

(2)  Should  the  Vietnamese  immigrant  retain  his  Vietnamese  values 
and  identification  or  would  it  be  best  for  him  to  become  acculturated  as 
soon  as  possible? 

(3)  Would  acculturation  or  retention  of  Vietnamese  identification 
best  facilitate  integration  of  the  Vietnamese  into  the  American  society? 

(4)  What  are  the  repercussions  that  may  be  anticipated  if  a 
large  number  of  Vietnamese  decide  to  resettle  in  such  communities? 

Ms.  Anh  opened  the  workshop  with  an  explanation  of  the 
advantages  that  resettlement  in  Vietnamese  communities  offer  to  both  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves.   She  believes  that 
resettlement  in  Vietnamese  communities  will  allow  those  Vietnamese  who 
choose  to  do  so  to  be  immediately  productive.   The  economic  and  psychological 
benefits  of  this  productive  community  may  be  expected  to  assist  greatly  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  Vietnamese  by  the  American  public,  as  well  as  provide 
the  productive  atmosphere  conducive  to  self  esteem  among  the  Vietnamese. 
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Furthermore,  she  feels  that  the  forming  of  economic  cooperatives, 
to  farm  and  process  foods  for  example,  within  these  communities  will 
facilitate  the  economic  viability  of  these  groups.   She  stressed  that  these 
will  not  be  cultural  enclaves,  but  rather  she  anticipated  a  continual 
economic,  political  and  cultural  dialogue  between  the  Vietnamese  communities 
and  the  larger  American  population.   In  the  ensuing  years,  those  Vietnamese 
who  are  capable  and  feel  secure  enough  to  seek  outside  opportunities  will 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.   She  asks  that  these  communities  be  viewed  as 
temporary,  and  as  potentially  instrumental  in  easing  the  transition 
between  diverse  modes  of  existence. 

Ms.  Anh  then  emphasized  the  immediate  need  for  this  option  to  be 
made  available.   She  feels  that  If  resettlement  issues  are  left  entirely  to 
the  American  government,  the  professional  and  highly  skilled  Vietnamese  who 
are  capable  of  contributing  greatly  to  these  resettlement   communites 
will  be  rapidly  relocated  across  the  United  States.   Left  apart  from  their 
skilled  countrymen  will  be  the  numerous  unskilled  Vietnamese,  making  their 
immediate  plight  more  difficult.   The  absence  of  these  professionals 
and  social  leaders  removes  the  chances  of  an  average  Vietnamese  to  have  a 
voice   in  the  intercultural  problems  encountered  in  his  new  life. 

Ms.  Anh  concluded  her  statements  by  noting  aspects  of  the 
rich  Vietnamese  culture.   She  feels  that  if  Vietnamese  communities  are 
not  included  as  a  relocation  option,  Vietnamese  identity  may  suffer  a  loss 
of  confidence  similar  to  that  experienced  during  the  French  presence  in 
Vietnam.   Additionally,  Ms.  Anh  feels  that  it  is  by  retention  of  Vietnamese 
values  that  the  Vietnamese  may  best  contribute  to  the  already  rich  American 
culture.   She  cited  the  Sino-Vietnamese  veneration  of  parents  and  elders, 
as  well  as  their  acceptance  of  religion  as  a  way  of  life,   .is  import. mt 
contribution  which  the  new  Vietnamese  communities  may  m.iko  to  the  American 
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society. 

Ms.  Anh  recognized,  however,  that  many  Vietnamese  will  desire 
to  assimilate  as  quickly  as  possible.   But  those  who  desire  to  retain 
their  Vietnamese  identity  andmake  a  slower  transition  to  the  new  American 
life  should  be  afforded   this  opportunity. 

Following  Ms.  Anh's  statements,  the  panel  discussed  her 
proposal,  dealing  with  its  effects  on  intercultural  communication. 

Mr.  Larson  of  Mayor  Alioto's  office  stated  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  upon  relocation  of  the  Vietnamese.   However,  experience  with 
immigrants  indicates  that  if  relocation  is  not  closely  supervised  by 
governmental  agencies,  local  social  services  often  end  up  contributing 
large  amounts  of  additional  funds  after  resettlement.   He  also  voiced 
his  feeling  that  Vietnamese  who  desire  to  join  American  society  should 
immediately  begin  to  adopt  American  ways.   Otherwise,  he  warned,  the 
Vietnamese  experience  in  the  United  States  will  be  a  difficult  one,  citing 
the  plight  of  other  minorities  who  have  not  assimilated. 

In  the   discussion  that  followed,  other  panel  members  indicated 
an  understanding  that  the  social  and  technical  disparities  between  Vietnamese 
and  American  life  styles  could  only  be  bridged  if  efforts  are  make  by  both 
cultural  groups.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  American  individuals  and 
agencies,  as  well  as  of  the  Vietnamese  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
intercultural  problems  in  order  to  facilitate  acceptance  of  the  new 
minority  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Edison  Uno  voiced  his  feeling  that  even  after  150  years  of 
Asian  American  presence  in  the  United  States,  their  communities  are  still 
misunderstood.   Stereotypes  continue  despite  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  generations 
in  this  nation.   Mr.  Uno  expressed  the  Asian  American  deisre  to  be 
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accepted  as  Americans,  but  that  they  do  not  wish  to  give  up  important  aspects 
of  their  own  cultures. 

Mr.  Mike  T.  Magdaluyo,  President  of  the  Philippine-American 
Cultural  Society,  expressed  his  desire  to  assist  Ms.  Anh  by  publishing  her 
articles  and  obtaining  media  exposure  for  her  point  of  view,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  viable  resettlement  alternative  by  the 
United  States  government. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop ,  the  following  proposals  to 
facilitate  intercultural  communication  were  made: 

(1)  A  newsletter.   It  was  proposed  by  the  workshop  that  a 
bilingual  national  newsletter  be  made  available  to  the  Vietnamese  and 
American  peoples.   Mr.  Magdaluyo  offered  financial  assistance  in  this 
effort  to  exchange  cultural  aspects  among  Vietnamese  and  Americans,  and 
to  offer  a  national  voice  for  the  national  level  concerns  of  Vietnamese 
immigrants . 

(2)  Support  groups.   It  was  proposed  that  support  groups 
composed  of  Vietnamese  immigrants  residing   in  the  same  communities  be 
utilized  for  assistance  among  Vietnamese,  while  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  a  voice  for  local  community  concerns.   These  support  groups  would  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  public's  attention  intercultural, 
educational  and  social  service  problems  being  experienced  by  the  Vietnamese. 

(3)  Intercultural  Advisory  Committee.   It  was  proposed  that 
an  Intercultural  Advisory  Committee  be  formed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  San 
Francisco  Mayor's  office,   to  bring  the  government's  attention  any 
technical  problems  encounted  by  Asian  American  groups  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 
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It  was  also  recommended  that  a  standing  Intercultural  Advisory 
Committee  to  San  Francisco's  Human  Rights  Commission  be  formed  to  deal  with 
legal  problems  encountered  by  Asian  Americans. 

Ms.  Anh  recommended  that  Vietnamese  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
settle  in  communities  of  their  own  in  order  to  ease  their  adjustment  to  a 
new  life. 
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Afternoon  Workshop   F 

Topic:   Manpower  and  Economic  Development 

Workshop  Leader:   Ms.  Eunice  Elton 

Director,  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower 
San  Francisco,  California 


Ms.  Elton  suggested  that  the  workshop  think  of  both  long-term 
and  short-term  planning:   solutions  for  present  problems  and  potential 
problems.   The  focus  was  on  national  policies  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
Bay  Area. 

Next,  the  problem  of  refugee  status  was  addressed.   As  only 
10,800  people  can  be  classified  as  refugees  each  year,  the  rest  are  put 
on  parole  status  and  must  wait  until  they  can  even  be  classified  as 
refugees.   A  need  was  expressed  for  modification  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws  to  allow  for  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  be 
granted  refugee  status.   This  was  done  for  the  Cuban  refugees. 

Despite  the  Cuban  and  Hugarian  experiences,  America  still  has 
an  ad  hoc  mentality.   Because  we  do  not  have  the  mechanisms  to  deal  with  the 
present  emergency,  pressure  must  be  put  on  the  federal  government  to 
fund  needed  porgrams.   And,  research  with  direct  policy  implications  as 
well  as  a  system  to  provide  services  on  a  permanent  basis  must  be  developed. 
A  number  of  participants  agreed  that  the  problem  was  more  a  lack  of 
coordination  rather  than  a  shortage  of  funds. 

Discussion  centered  around  specific  areas  and  problems. 
In  Southern  California,  different  approaches  and  coordination  are  needed. 
There  are  presently  1300  persons  resettled  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties, 
and  regional  coordination  is  needed  to  avoid  mistakes  and  duplication  of  ser- 
vices.  A  coalition  of  Asian  committees  was  formed  in  Los  Angeles  and 
there  should  be  coordination  of  Pacific  Coast  efforts  as  well.   It  was 
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suggested  that  the  efforts  of  charity  organizations  be  coordinated  with  those 
the  federal  government  is  making  to  develop  programs. 

Presently,  at  Camp  Pendleton,  only  limited  training  is  available 
Some  efforts  to  teach  the  refugees  English  and  to  help  them  get  driver's  licenses 
are  being  made.   One  Vietnamese  argued  that  Camp  Pendleton  is  not  the  place 
for  training  to  take  place  as  it  is  too  makeshift,  and  the  refugees  have  little 
peace  of  mind  there. 

The  need  for  bilingual  vocational  training  was  noted,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  companies  that  were  employers  in  Vietnam  should  be 
involved  in  training  programs.   In  addition  to  such  job  training  programs, 
programs  designed  to  teach  English  to  all  age  groups  must  be  a  top  priority. 
It  was  suggested  that  summer  programs  be  initiated. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  workshop  that  the  Mayor's  office  should 
encourage  the  business  community  to  help  provide  the  necessary  services  and 
help  with  employment.   At  the  same  time,  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  loans 
so  that  small  businesses  can  be  established.   Specifically,  nine  to  one  (9:1) 
matching  loans  through  the  Local  Development  Corporation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  should  be  sought. 

The  problem  of  licensing  programs  for  professionals  was  addressed 
as  a  serious  one.   Vietnamese  physicians  were  educated  in  the  United  States. 
Vietnam,  France  and  elsewhere  and  thus  a  problem  of  varying  standards  exists. 
For  example,  there  is  some  concern  about  the  standards  of  French  medical 
education.   One  way  of  overcoming  the  licensing  problem  suggested  by  a 
member  of  the  workshop  was  that  the  United  States  enter  into  reciprocal  licensing 
agreements  with  other  countries.   Also  discussed  at  this  time  was  the  difficulty 
encountered  when  attempting  to  gain  entry  to  labor  unions. 

The  workshop  closed  with  a  discussion  of  the  funding  needed  for 
all  programs.   It  is  impossible  to  plan  programs  because  information  about 
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funding  is  not  available  and  planners  are  not  able  to  allocate  and  identify 
potential  financial  support.   It  was  pointed  out  that  funds  could  be 
comingled  and  that  programs  could  be  run  concurrently.   Additionally,  there  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  certain  funds  could  be  used  for  the  refugees 
as  they  are  an  alien  population. 

Regarding  the  role  of  academia,  there  are  many  steps  universities 
can  take.   They  can  become  involved  in  training  programs,  serve  as  half-way 
houses,  and  provide  much  needed  research.   Applied  and  evaluative  research 
regarding  assimilation,  immigration  and  the  response  of  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  is  needed.   This  information  can  be  gathered  by  universities,  by  Con- 
gressional hearings,  by  internal  agency  evaluation  and  from  independent  sources. 

Other  needs  cited  by  the  group  included  planning,  resources, 
assignment  of  responsibility,  a  permanent  structure  and  the  availability 
of  information  to  the  community. 

In  conclusion, it  was  noted  that  no  mechanism  exists  to 
assist  the  refugees,  and  that  all  that  has  been  done  is  ad  hoc.   Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  no  real  planning  and  no  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  existing 
programs . 
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Afternoon  Workshop  "G" 

Topic:   The  Miami  Experience  with  Cuban  Refugees 

Workshop  Leaders:   Dr.  Clyde  Wooten 

Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies 
University  of  Miami 
Miami,  Florida 

Monsignor  Brian  Walsh 
Director  of  Charity 
Archdiocese  of  Miami 
Miami,  Florida 

Although  little  research  has  been  conducted  into  Cuban  immigration 
during  the  1960's  an  important  lesson  of  that  experience  is  the  need  to 
gather  data  while  immigration  is  still  in  progress.   The  Miami  experience 
shows  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  reconstruct  data  lost  at  that 
time.   Data  must  be  gathered  while  the  immigrants  are  easily  accessible  in  order 
to  understand  at  a  later  date  the  economic  and  sociological  impact  on  the 
communities  they  have  entered. 

Examination  of  the  differences  and  similarities  between  Cuban 
and  Asian  immigration  led  panel  participants  to  strongly  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  sponsorship  and  camp  programs  as  they  now  exist.   The  experience 
of  the  Cuban  refugees  indicates  that  communities  spring  up  which  employ  up  to 
60%  of  their  refugee  residents  in  service  and  self-help  industries.   It  was 
felt  that  refugees  must  not  be  placed  in  any  sort  of  dependency  situation,  or 
a  welfare  drain  could  become  chronic.   This  group  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
new  refugees  are  capable  of  employment  and  self-sufficiency.   The  Cubans  were 
given  a  $100.00  grant  in  aid  upon  arrival  to  provide  for  an  apartment  deposit 
and  groceries  during  the  period  of  resettlement.   A  similar  program  for  the  Viet- 
namese was  proposed. 
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Several  differences  between  the  Cuban  and  the  Vietnamese 
experiences  were  noted.   Cuban  immigration  was  gradual  and  it  built  up 
over  a  decade  while  the  Vietnamese  influx  has  been  sudden.   Although  the 
Cubans  entered  the  United  States  during  a  period  of  recession,  Miami  was  then 
suffering   from  an  acute  housing  surplus,  a  fact  which  facilitated  resettlement, 
The  large  Cuban  community  already  in  existence  in  Miami  played  a  very  strong 
role  in  easing  the  resettlement  pains  and  difficulties  for  the  new  immigrants. 
The  extended  family  was  a  source  of  strength  to  the  refugees,  since  they  could 
settle  with  and  draw  psychological  support  from  many  members  of  their  family. 

The  Miami  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  large  communities 
of  a  single  refugee  ethnic  or  national  group  are  far  from  ghettos,  in  the 
pejorative  sense.   By  virtue  of  their  own  concentration,  these  communities 
provide  jobs  for  refugees  in  addition  to  a  supportive  familiar  environment 
during  acculturation.   In  Miami,  these  communities  have  gradually  opened  up; 
Cubans  have  left  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  whites  have  entered  and 
merged  with  the  neighborhood.   Given  a  sufficient  welfare  base  to  avoid 
hardship  and  poverty,  membeis  of  this  group  felt  that  a  community  environment 
would  create  much  less  social  pathology  and  economic  difficulty  than  would 
a  camp  environment  or  sponsorship  program. 

Dr.  Wooten  stressed  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  lessons  of 
history  in  dealing  with  current  and  pressing  problems,  and  he  stressed  the 
relationship  of  the  research  done  on  Cuban  immigration  into  Miami  to  the 
current  Asian  migrations.   He  also  called  for  an  immediate  gathering  of  data, 
for  reasons  cited  earlier. 

Dr.  Wooten  and  Monsignor  Walsh  believe  that  the  Miami  experience 
teachers  that  resettlement  is  of  paramount  importance.   Without  immediate 
placement   in  an  environment  that  contributes  to  independence  and  self- 
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esteem,  a  welfare  support  system  will  become  a  chronic  problem.   For  this 
reason,  they  recommend  dissolution  of  the  camps  and  the  creation,  by 
natural  gathering,  of  communities  of  ethnic  similarity  which  will  be 
economically  and  psychologically  viable. 
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Concluding  Plenary  Session 

In  his  brief  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Forester  stated  that  the  final 
plenary  session  was  designed  to  bring  the  conclusions  of  each  separate 
workshop  before  the  entire  conference. 

The  first  report  was  given  by  Le  Thi  Anh,  who  had  led  the  workshop 
on  Inter-Cultural  Communication. 

Le  Thi  Anh:   "In  this  workshop,  we  have  discussed  a  number  of 
subjects  related  to  difficulties  of  intercultural  communication  in  the  United 
States.   I  have  come  away  from  the  workshop  with  the  impression  that  there  is 
really  a  much  bigger  problem  than  I  had  anticipated.   Perhaps,  it  is  very 
important  for  me  to  recognize  this  fact —  that  probably  we  (Americans  and 
Vietnamese)  are  going  to  remain  two  separate  entities  for  quite  some  time  to 
come.   This  view  must,  however,  be  balanced  by  the  hope  that  among  the  young 
and  the  minority  groups  significant  intercultural  communication  is  already 
taking  place. 

"  We  also  discussed  the  feasibility  of  founding  a  community  for  the 
Vietnamese  refugees.   In  my  view,  this  would  solve  many  of  the  problems 
raised  by  this  conference,  especially  the  problem  that  the  extended  family 
structure  creates  for  sponsors,  and  the  necessity  of  fragmenting  extended 
families  in  order  to  find  American  sponsors.   Breaking  up  families  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  needless  to  say,  causes  emotional  problems  and 
a  serious  loss  of  self-identity.   We  also  discussed  at  length,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  throwing  overboard  one's  own  cultural  identity  in  order  to 
integrate  quickly  into  American  society. 
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"The  first  recommendation  we  agreed  upon  is  the  need  to  open  up 
lines  of  communication.   We  have   found  there  is  the  usual  communications 
gap  between  communities,  but  it  is  even  more  acute  now  between  Americans  and 
the  new  Vietnamese  refugees.   Therefore,   we  have  recommended  that  a  newsletter 
be  established  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  the  Vietnamese  with  information 
about  American  society  and  dissipate  a  number  of  fears  and  rumors.  We  have 
conceived  it  as  a  two-way  chain  to  bridge  this  communications  gap.   The 
Vietnamese  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go  to  the  American  side,  but  we  hope  that 
there  will  be  some  effort  on  the  American  side- 

"The  second  suggestion  of  the  group  is  that  support  groups  in  local 
communities  be  established.   They  should  bemade  up  of  Vietnamese  andother 
Asian  migrants  who  can  present  the  refugee  point  of  view,  thus  helping  to 
make  resettlement  a  smooth  and  happy  process.   For  example,  established  Asian 
Americans  could  contact  the  Board  of  Education  or  other  local  service  agencies 
on  behalf  of  the  refugees. 

"Our  third  suggestion  is  that  an  Intercultural  Advisory  Committee 
be  formed  in  the  Mayor's  Office.   The  Intercultrual  Communications  Workshop 
recommends  that  a  citizens'  advisory  committee  be  established  on  the  problems 
of  Asian-Americans  and  Asian  migrants  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing 
advice  on  issues  of  prime  interest  to  this  group.   We  also  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Human  Rights 
Commission  composed  of  Asians  involved  in  community  affairs. 

"Research  should  be  undertaken  on  the  best  ways  to  enable  the 
Vietnamese  to  preserve  their  cultural  identity.   The  majority  of  the  panelists, 
including  myself,  believe  the  newcomers  can  retain  some  of  their  self-identity 
and  still  make  a  contribution  to  the  American  culture.   The  individual 
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refugee  should  determine  whether  he  or  she  will  become  an  instant  American  and  throw 
everything  overboard,  or  whether  he  or  she  will  retain  some  of  the  features  of 
his  or  her  culture  and  bring  them  to  the  'melting  pot.  '   In  order  to  bring  some- 
thing to  the  the  melting  pot,  you  have  to  have  something  to  melt,  or  it  would 
be  a  dying  vat,  not  a  melting  pot. 

"  And  finally,  the  feasibility  of  establishing  Vietnamese  communities 
should  be  explored.   We  recommend  that  a  survey  be  conducted  among  the  refugees 
to  determine  how  many  would  like  to  join  such  a  community.   This  plan  would 
offer  group  rather  than  individual  resettlement." 

The  second  presentation  was  made  by  Eunice  Elton,  who  led  the 
Manpower  and  Economic  Development  Workshop . 

Eunice  Elton:   "  Our  workshop  spent  more  time  on  manpower  and 
less  on  economic  development.   The  group  included  a  number  of  representatives 
of  the  Asian  community,  who  have  worked  for  years  in  the  field  of  manpower 
and  economic  development.   Because  of  their  long  experience,  we  emphasized 
long-term  problems  that  have  been  apparent  for  years  rather  than  dealing 
only  with  the  problems  posed  by  the  immediate  crisis.   We  were  concerned 
that  when  this  crisis  boils  down,  the  problems  of  the  Vietnamese  community 
will  simply  be  added  to  the  problems  of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  communities. 

"This  was  a  very  frustrated  discussion  group.   Our  frustration 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  usual,  engaged  in  ad  hoc  crisis 
management  rather  than  in  planning.   There  is  an  obvious  need  for  long  range 
planning  with  regard  to  both  refugees  and  immigration.   Why  haven't  we 
capitalized  on  the  Cuban  experience?   The  pervasive  inability  to  plan 
partially  results  from  resources  being  either  unknown,  temporary,  or  entirely 
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unavailable.  There  is  no  mechanism,  either  local  or  federal,  to  do  a  serious 
planning  job.  There  is  no  serious  consultation  with  the  Asian  community,  and 
certainly  no  local  input  into  the  planning  process  at  the  present  time.  And, 
there  has  been  no  assessment  of  the  manpower  needs  and  manpower  opportunities 
for  our  new  residents. 

"We  urge  that  planning  be  done  now  for  the  crisis  that  is  certain 
to  occur,  and  for  the  one  that  will  undoubtedly  follow.  We  would  like  to 
plan  with  the  Asian  community  not  for  them.  There  is  some  possibility  of 
regional  planning  on  a  wider  basis  than  that  of  a  single  city  or  county. 
There  is  also  some  experimentation  going  on  in  various  areas.  But,  I  think 
the  real  theme  that  came  out  of  our  group  was,  "Let's  get  on  with  it.  Now 
is  the  time  (or  six  years  ago  was  the  time),  but  at  least,  let's  start." 

'The  second  problem  that  received  considerable  attention  was 
licensing.   We  have  heard  repeatedly  that  our  new  residents,  many  of  whom  are 
physicians  and  attorneys,  cannot  practice  in  this  country.  Mayor  Alioto 
suggests  that  many  of  them  could  work  as  paraprof essionals,  but  this  is  not 
going  to  be  satisfying  to  them  indefinitely.  We  have,  in  this  state,  very 
serious  licensing  problems.   One  does  not  simply  license  doctors  and  lawyers; 
beauticians,  barbers  and  rodent  control  men  are  licensed  also.   Each  of  these 
occupations  has  licensing  requirements  based  on  a  period  of  time  of  experience, 
usually  at  a  particular  place  under  special  supervision  or  specific  training 
in  specific  institutions.   These  problems  are  not  new  with  the  coming  of  the 
Vietnamese;  they  were  faced  a  few  years  ago  with  an  influx  of  Chinese  and, 
more  recently,  with  the  Koreans.   The  licensing  problem  hampers  all  immigrant 
populations  and  has  been  with  us  for  a  very  long  time. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  policy  at  Weimar  be  adopted.   A  hospital 
is  being  set  up,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  have  it  licensed  as  a  branch 
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training  institution  so  Vietnamese  physicians  can  obtain  the  required  two 
years  of  qualifying  experience  before  their  examinations.   This  is  also 
being  done  for  pharmacists,  and  I'm  sure  Colonel  Bailey  will  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  qualify  these  people.   Another  suggestion  was  that  the 
government  take  strong  action  to  improve  reciprocity  agreements.   It  is 
possible  for  a  CPA,  licensed  in  Connecticut,  to  obtain  a  California  license 
simply  by  applying  for  one.   It  should  be  possible  to  arrange  reciprocity 
agreements  based  on  training  and  experience  in  an  Asian  community,  and  the 
list  of  approved  educational  institutions  should  be  expanded.   Two-step 
reciprocity  agreements  were  also  suggested.   Nebraska  is  apparently  leading 
the  way  in  licensing  Vietnamese  doctors,  and  perhaps  California  could  set 
up  a  reciprocal  agreement  allowing  persons  licensed  in  Nebraska  to  practice  in 
California. 

"It  was  also  suggested  that  we  ask  the  federal  government  to  change 
its  employment  regulations  regarding  immigrants.   The  federal  government  is 
probably  the  worst  employer  in  terms  of  discrimination  as  it  will  not  hire 
non-citizens  for  most  jobs.   With  the  elimination  of  the  citizenship  requirement, 
many  individuals  would  be  able  to  obtain  necessary  qualifying  experience  while 
working  in  government  establishments  such  as  the  Veteran's  Administration  and 
military  and  other  public  institutions. 

"The  individual  entering  with  this  particular  wave  of  refugees  is 
classified  as  a  parolee  rather  than  as  a  refugee.   Only  a  limited  number  of 
people  can  be  classified  as  refugee  each  year.   After  two  years  of  refugee 
status,  they  can  begin  the  three  year  process  of  becoming  a  citizen.   With 
only  ten  thousand  a  year  able  to  leave  parolee  status,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  have  absorbed  our  new  citizens.   Given  the  present  circumstances, 
government  rules  should  be  changed. 
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"There  is  a  great  need  for  English  language  instruction.  The 
ability  to  speak  English  is  a  vital  skill  for  entrance  into  the  job  market. 
Refugees  will  also  need  vocational  training  and  retraining.  Realistic 
skill  assessments  relative  to  the  standards  of  the  United  States'  labor 
market  must  be  made.  An  individual  self-assessment  is  not  good  enough, 
an  objective  professional  assessment  is  needed.  Proficiency  in  English 
is  once  again,  key,  and  bilingual  instruction  will  be  necessary  to  jump 
language  hurdles. 

"We  were  frustrated  by  our  dependence  on  the  federal  establishment, 
and  the  group's  strong  feeling  is  that  local  initiative  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  waiting  for  Big  Brother  taking  care  of  our  needs. 

"Another  problem  to  be  faced  is  the  control  that  organized  labor 
has  over  employment  in  many  communities,  particularly  in  San  Francisco. 
Exercise  of  this  control  is  undoubtably  somewhat  based  on  racism,  but  most 
of  it  is  probably  economic.   Unions  exist  to  protect  their  members.   The 
group  asked  that  the  conference  turn  to  Mayor  Alioto  and  other  leaders  for 
help  in  setting  attitudes,  and  in  strengthening  apprenticeship  training 
programs  to  insure  that  minorites  will  be  able  to  stay  in  them.   There  were 
comments  on  the  racist  attitudes  of  many  employers  and  of  the  real  danger  of 
a  white  backlash.   It  is  possible  to  do  only  so  much  for  any  particular  minority 
without  a  frightened  response  from  Caucasians. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  note  the  lack  of  attention  being  paid  to 
other  sectors  of  the  Asian  community.   The  Asian-American  participants  felt 
that  when  the  Vietnamese  get  past  the  crisis  stage,  "they  are  going  to  join 
the  rest  of  us,"  and  that  none  of  the  basic  problems  will  have  been  solved. 
'There  is  a  need  for  a  very  strong  research  program  documenting 
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programs  in  progress  or  ones  to  be  implemented  immediately.   We  do  not 
advocate  research  before  action;  we're  seeking  an  action  program  now,  with 
adequate  documentation  and  research  on  what  works  and  why.   Although  we 
recognize  the  importance  of  theoretical   research,  we  feel  that  applied 
and  evaluative  research  (probably  in  conjunction  with  Congressional  hearings) , 
would  be  the  most  useful. 

"Regarding  economic  development,  we  feel  self-employment  should  be 
encouraged.   We  see  no  reason  why  persons  from  Asian  communities  should  not 
become  self-employed,  though  of  course  this  requires  resources.   While  Congress 
is  cutting  back  some  of  the  funds  available  through  OMB,  apparently  it  is  possible 
to  utilize  community  development  money  with  ten  percent  matching  funds,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  use  federal  funds  for  the  local  development  corporations 
and  loans  for  small  businesses. 

"Finally,  we  need  strong  government  action  to  provide  the  social 
and  protective  services  necessary  to  make  the  communities  where  minority 
populations  concentrate   safe  and  attractive  places  to  live. 

David  Richman  reported  the  findings  of  the  workshop  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  that  had  been  chaired  by  Judge  Harry  Low. 

David  Richman:   We  looked  at  the  problems  of  immigration  by 
focusing  on  the  responsibility  of  the  sponsor.   More  specifically,  we 
were  concerned  with  the  affidavit  of  support  and  we  wished  to  clarify 
nature  of  restrictions,  both  legal  and  procedural  placed  upon  refugees. 

What  is  the  legal  responsibility  implied  by  the  affidavit  of 
support?  As  a  legal  instrument,  it  is  not  worth  much.   Basically,  it  is  a 
moral,  not  a  legal  restriction.   The  sponsor  is  not  legally  required  to 
provide  economic  support  or  social  support  once  the  refugee  Leaves  the  camp. 
The  committee  recommended  that  information  on  the  criteria  for  sponsorship 
be  publicized.   Exactly  what  are  the  rights  of  the  Irani gran  1  and  how  do  they 
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differ  from  his  future  rights  as  a  citizen?  The  immigrant  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  complaining  about  unfulfilled  promises.   The  refugee 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  obligated  to  do  this.  We  recommend 
that  a  pamphlet  be  developed  specifying  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
both  the  immigrant  and  the  sponsor.   This  pamphlet  should  be  both  concise 
and  bilingual. 

"What  are  the  legal  rights  of  a  refugee?  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
grey  area.   Parolee  status  means  that  a  person  has  not  entered  in  the 
customary  legal  fashion,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Bill  of  Rights  accords 
due  process  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States.   There  seems  to  be  a 
certain  ambiguity  that  must  be  clarified. 

"We  also  discussed  the  concept  of  sponsorship;  whose  needs  it 
satisfies,  and  if  indeed,  if  the  needs  of  immigrants  have  been  examined 
at  all.   There  certainly  must  be  more  information  generated  concerning 
what  elements  are  involved  in  sponsorship,  and  how  far  the  notion  should 
be  taken. 

"We  discussed  the  problem  of  legal  access.   In  light  of  the  fact 
that  people  don't  know  their  rights,  how  does  one  inform  refugees  and 
immigrants  of  the  broad  procedural  and  civil  rights  that  are  afforded  to 
them?   One  recommendation  called  for  community  legal  outreach  programs  to 
be  developed  and  enhanced.   Once  an  immigrant  establishes  residency, 
legal  services  and  information  must  be  accessible.   A  communication  problem 
is  involved  here,    regardless  of  what  legal  services  are  available,  they 
can  only  be  utilized  if  the  refugee  knows  they  exist. 

"Also,  we  discussed  welfare  and  how  it  affects  citizenship  proceedings. 
There  is  much  ambiguity  here  too.   What  is  the  relevance  of  having  been  on 
welfare  when  one  begins  naturalization  procedures? 
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"Our  workshop  also  discussed  licensing  problems.   We  recommend 
further  legislation  along  the  lines  of  Willie  Brown's  bill  concerning 
Filipino  dentists.   Instead  of  requiring  that  trained  medical  and  dental 
personnel  repeat  their  training,  they  should  be  licensed  if  they  pass  an 
examination.   This  would  take  advantage  of  professional  resources  available 
in  the  refugee  camps.   These  doctors  have  special  sensitivity  to  the  diet, 
lifestyle,  culture  and  language  of  their  community,  and  it  is  in  everyone's 
interest  to  improve  medical  services  by  using  them. 

It  was  suggested  that  research  on  bilingual  education  should  be 
supported,  and  that  new  ways  would  be  devised  to  develop  rapidly  the  ability 
of  immigrants  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  English.   This   service  could  be 
extended  through  community  colleges  for  groups  of  fifteen  individuals,  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  who  wanted  this  service,  and  if  the  community  colleges 
agree  to  provide  it.   Secondly,  the  nature  of  confinement  in  the  camps, 
and  the  tensions  generated  should  lead  us  to  move  children  into  the  educational 
system  immediately  to  insure  a  sense  of  continuity  and  lower  the  level  of 
discontent  in  the  camps." 

Alan  Howard  spoke  for  the  Education  Workshop. 

Alan  Howard:   "Perhaps  the  strongest  feeling  emerging  from  our 
group  was  that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  reliable  information.   An 
assessment  is  needed  of  the  educational  background  of  all  immigrants,  not 
just  Vietnamese  immigrants.   This  assessment  should  include  language  ability, 
skills,  and  occupational  training.   This  information  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
rational  planning.   In  addition,  of  course,  the  individual's  own  assessment 
of  his  needs  is  important  for  predicting  the  demand  upon  educational  facilities, 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  one-shot  survey  should  be  commissioned  for  each 
group  entering  the  United  States.   Clearly,  experience  brings  about  dramatic 
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changes  in  felt  needs,  and  a  means  of  monitoring  these  changing  needs  over 
time  should  be  directly  built  into  the  planning  process.   There  is  an 
important  role  to  be  played  in  the  planning  process  by  the  immigrants' 
assessments  of  their  needs.   Special  programs  for  specific  subgroups  should 
be  devised  from  these  assessments,  recognizing  that  no  immigrant  population 
is  homogeneous.   An  assessment  of  realistic  employment  opportunities  is 
required  as  well  as  a  means  for  meshing  this  assessment  with  the  evolving 
abilities  and  desires  of  the  immigrant  population. 

"Research  should  be  commissioned  on  the  implications  of  dispersing 
immigration  populations  and  the  consequent  secondary  migrations.   How  will 
these  affect  educational  opportunities  aid  the  functioning  of  educational 
institutions? 

"Substantial  concern  was  expressed  regarding  the  questions  of 
ethnic  identity,  the  preservation  of  the  cultural  heritage,  and  the  ways 
in  which  the  educational   system  affects  these.   This  involves  not  only 
matters  of  curriculum;  it  involves  bilingual  education  and  an  awareness 
of  differential  learning  styles  among  students  from  various  cultural 
backgrounds,  non- immigrant  as  well  as  immigrant." 

The  whole  question  of  costs  came  up.  What  are  the  most  efficient 

ways  of  managing  these  special  educational  programs  and  where  will  the  money 

come  from?   Although  there  is  some  possibility  that  the  necessary  services 

can  be  provided  within  current  cost  constraints  through  institutional 

adaptation,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  the  workshop: 

Whereas  the  successful  integration  of  the  Vietnamese  and  other 
immigrants  into  American  society  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  they  receive,  and,  whereas 
most  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  this  education,  therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  the 
federal  government  make  funds  available  for  helping  to  solve  this 
crucial  problem. 
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Suchitra  Bhakdi  delivered  the  report  of  the  Housing  Workshop 
which  was  chaired  by  John  Williams. 

Suchitra  Bhakdi:  "Consensus  was  reached  that  the  availability  of 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  would  become  a  critical  issue  in  the  resettlement 
of   refugees.   Two  assumptions  were  made  in  the  discussions.   One  is  that  most 
of  the  inmigrants  will  eventually  settle  in  California.   The  second  assumption 
is  that  a  sense  of  identification  with  one's  community  constitutes  a  very  real 
and  deep-rooted  psychological  need.   It  was  expected  that  large  concentrations 
of  immigrants  will  arise.   Planning  for  housing  should  take  these  factors 
into  consideration. 

"Three  problem  areas  were  identified.   The  first  involved  planning. 
We  do  not  know  what  types  of  housing  will  be  needed,  given  the  fact  that  there 
is  very  little  information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  immigrant  population. 
Without  such  information,  there  is  no  basis  on  which  estimates  can  be  made 
of  the  housing  requirements  of  the  immigrant  population. 

"Secondly,  resources.   What  kind  of  funding  support  will  be  made 
available  to  the  counties  for  programs  for  Asian  immigrants?   Because  most 
programs  are  costly,  and  because  local  governments  and  agencies  already  lack 
adequate  funding  for  dealing  with  existing  housing  problems,  it  appears  that 
the  federal  government  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  follow  up  on  its 
commitment  to  accept  the  refugees  by  providing  the  necessary  resources  for 
fully  integrating  the  immigrants  into  American  society. 

'The  third  critical  problem  concerns  balancing  housing  priorities 
between  Asian  immigrants  and  other  disadvantaged  groups.   There  is  concern 
in  some  parts  of  the  Bay  Area  and  in  the  country  that  the  needs  of  minorities 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups  who  are  native  to  the  country  will  be  neglected 
to  give  priority  to  the  resettlement  needs  of  Asian  immigrants.   The  consensus 
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of  the  workshop  was  that  the  answer  lies  not  in  preventing  the  admission  of 
Asian  immigrants,  but  in  developing  policies,  plans  and  programs  that  provide 
decent  housing,  full  employment  and  suitable  living  environments  for  all 
citizens.   Particularly  in  the  area  of  housing,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  full  range  of  housing  needs  for  Asian  immigrants  and  that  ought  to 
meet  the  critical  needs  of  other  disadvantaged  minority  groups.   The  specific 
recommendations  developed  by  the  workshop  are  as  follows: 

"(1)   The  need  for  a  more  complete  and  accurate  survey  of  the 
population  characteristics  of  Asian  immigrants  so  that  we  can  better 
determine  their  housing  needs  and  preferences; 

"(2)   The  need  for  a  comprehensive  survey  and  assessment  of  existing 
services  for  accommodating  and  resettling  Asian  immigrants; 

"(3)  The  need  for  research  on  available  alternative  programs  for 
receiving  newly-arrived  immigrants,  including  intake  and  referral  services, 
educational  and  orientation  programs,  and  settlement  housing; 

"(4)  The  need  to  recognize  that  discrimination  is  a  very  real  and 
increasing  problem.   It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  programs  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  whole  range  of  issues  raised  by  Asian  immigration.  Maximum 
use  should  be  made  of  the  mass  media  in  dealing  with  these  sensitive  issues. 
Discrimination  in  both  housing  and  employment  will  become  an  increasingly 
troublesome  problem. 

"(5)  The  need  for  research  on  alternatives  for  encouraging  self- 
help  and  voluntary  efforts  among  the  Asian  immigrants. 

Clyde  Wooten  spoke  for  the  workshop  on  the  Miami  Refugee  Experience. 

Clyde  Wooten:  "Santayana  tells  us  .that  those  who  don't  know  history 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it,  and  what  I  have  heard  today  does  not  in  any  way 
tell  me  that  this  aphorism  is  wrong  in  respect  to  the  Vietnamese  refugees. 
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The  major  finding  of  our  workshop  was  that  the  Miami  experience  was  indeed 
relevant.   One  of  my  colleagues,  Monsignor  Bryan  Walsh,  is  convinced  that 
immediate  resettlement  is  extremely  important  to  eventually  achieving 
economic  and  social  viability.   This  means  getting  them  out  of  the  camp 
environment.   Cuban  immigrants  were  particularly  favored  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  never  placed  in  camps,  and  it  is  enormously  important  that  a 
strategy  be  developed  immediately  for  getting  rid  of  the  camps.   Getting  the 
people  out  of  the  camps  and  into  the  American  environment  is  important  for 
their  eventual  viability  in  American  society. 

"The  extended  family  is  a  strength  Which  ought  to  be  built  upon. 
The  Cubans  have  an  extended  family  system  too,  and  this  is  a  mechanism 
which  enables  them  to  become  economically     socially,  and  psychologically 
viable  much  more  easily  than  a  conventional  American  nuclear  family  might 
allow. 

"I  was  also  gratified  by  some  of  the  earlier  remarks  on  research. 
Ms.  Elton  emphasized  the  importance  of  research  now.   If  the  Cuban  experience 
is  applicable,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  first  rate  research  will  be  developed 
regarding  the  latest  refugees.   The  Cubans  were  so  under-researched  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  how  many  refugees  there  were.   Part  of 
this  is  a  result  of  minds  set  against  research.   The  most  important  limiting 
factor  in  analyzing  the  Cuban  experience  was  that  most  assumptions  about 
administrately  generated  data  are  simply  incorrect.   Six  years  after  the 
Cuban  refugee  exodus  from  Cuba,  and  five  years  after  the  program  started,  I 
was  asked  to  evaluate  the  program  and  I  had  no  data  base.   I  couldn't  even 
enumerate  in  a  time  series,  the  number  of  Cuban  refugees. 

Another  example.   I  was  asked  to  examine  the  economic  impact  of 
the  Cubans  on  Dade  County.   It  turns  out  that  the  Cuban  refugees  lose  th<  i r 
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identity  when  they  enter  the  labor  force  in  Labor  Department  statistics. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a  rigorous  study  using  data  collected  using 
different  definitions,  data  which  disappears  into  personal  files  or  into 
the  wastebasket .   Let  me  not  degrade  or  in  any  way  castigate  the  individuals 
who  collected  the  data.   In  this  case,  they  were  first  calss,  but  the 
information  they  collected  for  reporting  is  not  valuable  for  most  analytic 
tasks. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  what  is  required  is  a 
research  program  which  has  personnel  apart  of  operational  programs,  but 
tied  to  their  needs.   The  data  requrements  must  be  set  as  part  of  a  pre- 
conceived overall  research  agenda,  and  the  data  should  be  reported  annually 
rather  than  be  held  for  five  or  six  years.   One  cannot  expect  others  to 
utilize  data  collected  of  other  purposes.   Following  the  latter  course 
inevitably  results  in  a  less  than  satisfactory  study  because  of  the  inherent 
inadequacies  of  the  original  data. 

Louis  Lazaroff  served  as  the  spokesperson  for  the  Health  Workshop. 

Louis  Lazaroff:   This  was  a  small  group  that  spoke  with  a  good  deal 
of  passion  and  feeling  about  health  questions.   There  were  two  basic  themes 
that  underlie  the  entire  discussion:   first  that  there  must  be  concern  with  the 
problems  not  only  of  the  new  Asian  immigrants,  but  also  of  those  of  the  Asian- 
American.   Secondly,  there  must  be  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  both 
in  the  planning  of  solutions  to  these  problems. 

"  The  group  began  by  stating  that  the  conference  was  not  organized 
properly,  that  Asian  American  and  the  Asian  immigrants  had  not  had  a  role  in 
its  planning,  and  that  this  affected  the  conference's  content. 

Regarding  health  problems  that  face  Asian-Americans,  the  point  was 
made  very  clearly  that  they  do  not  participate  adequately  in  the  existing 
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health  system  in  this  country.   Asian-Americans  should  be  able  to  participate 
actively  professionally,  and  the  laborious  retraining  and  licensing 
requirements  should  be  remedied  for  Asian  newcomers.   The  example  of  a  Korean 
pharmacist  was  cited.   Four  years  of  training  was  required  before  he  was  able 
to  practice  in  California.   This  problem  of  access  to  the  health  "establishment" 
is  one  with  which  the  National  Science  Foundation  should  be  concerned. 

"The  group  also  felt  that  those  Americans  studying  and  practicing 
medicine  must  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  cultural  and  social  problems 
of  the  Asian  migrant  and  the  Asian-American.   The  feeling  repeatedly  expressed 
was  "don't  ask  the  white  American  academic  what  research  needs  to  be  done;  ask 
the  Vietnamese,  ask  the  Asian  immigrant.   He  will  tell  you  what  needs  to  be 
done  if  he  is  asked."   In  addition,  we  must  insure  that  Asians  or  Asian- 
Americans  lead  and  direct  research  programs  and  not  be  asked  to  serve  only 
as  a  resource. 


The  Immigration  of  Vietnamese  to  the  United  States: 
Ideas  for  Future  Research 


Rex  R.  Campbell 
Departments  of  Sociology  and  Rural  Sociology 
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A  key  argument  in  the  running  debate  over  the  plight  of  the 
Vietnamese  refugees  results  from  a  part  of  the  American  Dream:   the 
historical  role  as  a  melting  pot  of  immigrants.   In  recent  history, 
refugees  from  countries  falling  under  Communist  control  have  been 
welcomed,  or  at  least  tolerated,  largely  due  to  cold  war  fervor.   Clear 
examples  are  the  Hungarian  refugees  of  the  post  World  War  II  era,  Cuban 
refugees  after  Castro's  takeover,  and  European  migrants  fleeing  Europe 
as  the  Iron  Curtain  fell.   But,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  the  cooling  of  anti-red  feelings,  the  economic  recession, 
and  prejudice  against  Orientals,  the  Vietnamese  refugees  have  been  greeted 
with  skepticism,  fear  and  outright  hostility. 

One  way  to  answer  some  of  these  charges  is  to  provide  accurate 
information  about  the  refugees.   What  are  their  characteristics?  The  need 
for  accurate  data  on  the  characteristics  of  the  refugees  cannot  be  made 
more  plain  than  by  examining  press  reports  concerning  the  refugees.   These 
reports  are  inaccurate  and  incomplete.   In  examining  the  debate  over  the 
refugees,  an  editorial  in  the  St^.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (5/11/75),  summarizes 
some  of  the  major  reasons  for  reactions  against  the  refugees. 

"Apart  from  the  rarely  stated  but  undeniably  present  element  of 
anti-Oriental  prejudice,  the  opposition  to  the  refugees  seems  mainly  to  be 
based  on  three  reasons: 

(1)  that  those  who  fled  represent  the  most  undesirable  elements 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  -  prostitutes,  profiteers  and  political  oppressors; 

(2)  that  the  refugees  will  place  a  further  burden  on  an  already 
unhealthy  economy; 
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(3)  that  it  is  unthinkable  to  extend  the  nation's  hospitality 
to  foreigners  while  withholding  it  from  native  American  war  resisters  who 
sought  sanctuary  abroad." 

In  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  confusion,  quotes  from  newspaper 
articles  are  listed  below,  with  discussions  of  the  chief  problems  of  these 
oversimplifications  by  members  of  the  press  and  governmental  spokesmen. 

(a)  "Only  25%  of  the  refugees  are  heads  of  households;  hence 
the  strain  in  the  job  market  will  be  less  than  feared  by  many." 

Since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  majority  of  migrants  are  wealthy, 
or  can  be  expected  to  earn  high  salaries  quickly,  one  should  not  expect 
the  head  to  be  the  only  wage-earner.   Data  for  native  low- income  families 
in  the  United  States  reveal  that  more  than  one  member  must  work  in  order 
to  maintain  survival  existence.   The  pattern  is  extremely  applicable  to  the 
refugees,  many  of  whom  will  be  only  able  to  get  low-paying  jobs.   The  logic 
of  the  statement  is  erroneous. 

(b)  "Many  of  the  refugees  are  professionals,  and  hence  will  not 
displace  American  workers." 

Except  for  health  professionals,  the  job  market  for  most  other 
professionals  is  not  good.   Further,  the  transfer  of  skills  from  one 
culture  to  another  is  not  easily  made  even  by  professionals.   Competition 
for  jobs  with  American  professionals  will  force  the  displacement  of  some 
marginally  qualified  workers,  perhaps  from  other  minority  groups. 

(c)  "Officials  estimate  that  85%  of  the  refugees  (at  Fort  Chaffee) 
speak  English." 

No  comment  is  made  as  to  the  level  of  proficiency  and  the 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  in  English.   For  many,  proficiency  in 
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English  may  be  merely  at  the  level  of  communicating  simple  messages  such 
as  those  necessary  to  communicate  with  American  soldiers.   An  individual 
may  have  a  good  grasp  of  words  and  grammar  but  very  little  understanding  of 
the  sociological  significance  underlying  the  language. 

(d)  leadership  must  come  from  within." 

Refugee  camps  are  status  levellers,  and  enforced  idleness  at 
the  camps  (even  voluntary  jobs  are  practically  impossible  to  obtain)  is 
not  conducive  to  ethnic  solidarity.  What  happens,  then,  when,  if  as 
planned,  efforts  are  made  to  distribute  the  refugees  over  the  entire 
country? 

(e)  "For  more  effective  assimilation,  the  refugees  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  country." 

A  consistent  observation  by  persons  in  the  Vietnamese  refugee 
camps  is  that  the  people  have  strong  social  systems,  that  is,  they  tend 
to  cluster  in  the  kin/friend  grouos  (especially  the  extended  family) . 
If  that  ability  to  identify  with  the  group  is  removed,  then  the  psychological 
costs  are  bound  to  increase.   In  addition,  dispersal  will  be,  at  most, 
only  temporary;  later  migrations  cannot  be  limited  by  law;  and  a  well  known 
fact  of  migration  research  is  that  ethnic  internal  migration  is  between 
ethnic  communities.   Even  the  best  laid  plans  for  wide  distribution  must 
bend  to  predictable  subsequent  chain  migrations. 

The  Vietnamese  may  be  unique  in  the  history  of  immigration  to 
this  country  in  that  a  relatively  large  number  of  relatively  strong,  large 
social  units  (extended  families)  have  migrated  to  this  country  at  one  time. 
Traditionally,  migration  to  the  United  States  has  consisted  of  individuals 
or  a  few  nuclear  families.   These  large  units  may  produce  results  unpredictable 
from  previous  research  (for  example,  they  may  reduce  the  rate  of  assimilation). 
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(f)   "The  State  Department  will  allow  relocation  after  sponsors 
are  found  by  voluateer  relief  agencies." 

Unfortunately,  if  the  sponsor  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  fulfil 
the  responsibility,  the  relief  agency  becomes  responsible.   Testimony  given 
to  Congress  by  relief  officials  stresses  that  the  sufficient  resources  are 
not  available  to  relocate  the  people,  let  alone  assume  primary  responsibility 
if  sponsors  fail. 

The  implications  raised  by  the  above  points  are  severe  and  long- 
range,  both  for  the  refugees  and  communities  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
influx  of  new  arrivals.   The  strain  on  the  migrants  and  society  and  its 
institutions  is  of  central  concern  to  officials  charged  with  assisting  the 
refugees,  and  these  persons  are  going  to  be  forced  to  use  not  only  inadequate 
information,  but  often  no  information  at  all  as  to  who  the  refugees  are,  their 
skills  and  their  needs. 

The  problems  of  the  refugees  are  rapidly  dropping  from  public  view. 
The  mass  media  has  milked  the  situation  of  most  of  its  topical  currency.   Most 
Vietnamese,  as  of  now,  remain  in  the  processing  centers.   The  bureaucratic 
wheels  are  moving  very  slowly.   Recent  news  releases  have  suggested  that 
some,  if  not  most,  could  remain  in  these  camps  for  months  or  years.   A  real 
danger  of  "internment  psychosis"  exists  and  the  longer  the  refugees  stay  in 
the  centers,  the  greater  the  permanent  psychological  damage  to  individuals 
(Zwingmann  and  Pf ister-Ammende) . 

More  than  a  decade  after  the  influx  of  Cuban  refugees  of  over 
450,000,  the  largest  concentrations  are  still  located  in  the  Miami  area, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  government  continues  to  assist  them  with  90 
million  dollars  each  year.   Dispersal  was  attempted  in  the  case  of  the  Cubans 
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and  was,  in  general,  a  failure.   A  better  approach,  based  on  accurate  data, 
must  be  applied  to  the  Vietnamese  refugees. 
Previous  Research 

Despite  America's  role  in  international  migrations,  relatively 
little  progress  can  be  seen  in  American  research  and  understanding  of  the 
the  process  of  assimilation,  integration  and  cultural  pluralism.   By  far 
the  best  research  has  been  conducted  in  Europe,  Australia  and  other 
countries  (Zwingmann  and  Pf ister-Ammende) .   The  "melting  pot"  theory  which 
was  so  dominant  in  American  folklore  and  science  in  earlier  days  has  seemed 
to  shape  research  until  recently.   The  situation  led  Price  (1)  to  criticize 
American  social  science  for  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  assimilation  for 
at  least  three  reasons: 

(a)  There  has  been  no  unity  between  the  study  of  immigration 
and  internal  migration;  American  social  scientists  too  often  have  treated 
the  two  as  mutually  exclusive  processes. 

(b)  There  has  been  little  study  of  intermarriage  between  ethnic 
groups  which,  the  literature  shows,  may  be  the  single  most  important  element 
of  group  and  individual  integration. 

(c)  American  social  scientists  have  not  thought  out  completely 
the  implications  of  assimilation  and  integration,  and  what  might  be  added, 
the  role  of  the  culture  conflict  and  cultural  tension  (1)  (2) . 

The  classic  studies  of  migrant  assimilation  are  those  by  Eisenstadt 
(3),  Thomas  and  Znaniecki  (4),  Price  (5),  and  Yarwood  (6).   Despite  the 
countless  governmental,  international,  and  volunteer  agencies  participating 
in  data  collection  on  immigration  and  international  refugees,  little  is 
available  in  terms  of  understanding  for  the  politicians  and  policymakers 
who  must  deal  with  the  physical  realities  of  displaced  persons.   Contemporary 
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researchers  have  begun  to  study  the  two  major  elements  of  assimilation 
as  defined  by  Zubrzycki  (7) : 

(a)  Structural  assimilation;   the  process  by  which  the  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  have  become  distributed  in  the  social  and  occupational 
structure  and  have  entered  the  political,  social  and  cultural  organizations 
of  the  receiving  society. 

(b)  Behavioral  assimilation:   the  extent  to  which  the  minority 
group,  or  its  members,  have  absorbed  the  cultural  patterns  of  the  "host" 
society,  such  as  language,  dress,  religion,  diet,  sport  and  art. 

Put  simply,  these  definitions  break  down  the  study  of  assimilation 
into  ecological  and  social-psychological  dimensions.   As  Price  states,  in 
order  to  understand  the  behavior  of  the  migrant,  we  have  to  know  how  the 
migrant  defines  the  particular  situation.   In  addition,  the  migrant  is 
entering  a  community  with  a  pre-existent  set  of  behavior  patterns,  expectations, 
roles  and  prejudices  or  attitudes. 

The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  differential  processes 
suffered  by  adults  and  children.   Johnson  denotes  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  as  the  clash  between  cultural  conflict  and  cultural  tension.   For 
adult  migrants,  cultural  tension  creates  a  situation  in  which  "the  inner ly 
insecure  immigrant,  in  a  difficult  and  not  immediately  successful  struggle 
for  existence,  may  escape  into  mental  or  psychosomatic  disturbance"  (8,  p.  76). 
In  effect,  the  immigrant  is  being  forced  to  "resocialization"  which  obviously 
necessitates  a  degree  of  desocialization  in  terms  of  the  previous  culture. 
The  relationship  between  immigration  and  mental  health  is  a  frequent  focus 
of  attention,  and  leads  David  (8,  p.  78)  to  conclude: 
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"A  predictable  percentage  of     refugees  do  become  psychological 
casualties,   engaging  in  anxiety  reducing  behavior  that  may  range  from  anti- 
social acting  out  to  withdrawal  into  psychosis. . .Later  attempts  to  change 
behavior  patterns  may  be  far  more  difficult  to  implement." 

Culture  conflict,  which  pertains  more  directly  to  children, 
compounds  the  problem  for  both  the  adults  and  the  children  (2).   The 
immigrant  children,  pressured  to  adopt  the  new  culture,  often  face 
resistance  from  kin  who  maintain  ties  to  the  old  culture.   Consequently, 
the  age  of  the  immigrant,  and  the  degree  to  which  ethnic  ties  are  maintained, 
and  subsequent  intergenerational  conflict  become  important  aspects  of  cultural 
assimilation. 

But  while  social-psychological  studies  may  relate  the  difficulties 
of  assimilation  on  the  individual  or  small  group  level,  such  discussion  is 
something  less  than  meaningful  unless  the  broader  ecological  context  of  the 
immigration  is  clearly  defined.  To  emphasize  this  point,  Price  (1)  mentions 
the  two  major  contributions  demography  must  make  to  the  study  of  international 
migrations: 

(a)  The  consequence  of  numbers,  patterns  of  distribution,  and 
the  type  of  group  integration.   That  is,  the  study  of  the  conditions  as 
the  context  of  rebuilding  primary  and  secondary  relationships.   As  examples 
of  conditions,  we  must  include  urban  concentration,  role  of  the  ethnic 
community,  intermarriage,  intergenerational  conflict,  educational  and 
occupational  status,  post-relocation  migration,  and  ethnic  identity  (1). 

(b)  Consequences  of  numbers  (and  patterns  of  distribution)  on 
the  system  of  interaction  between  host  communities  and  migrants  (1) . 
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In  effect  the  study  of  structural  assimilation,  as  defined  above, 
is  essentially  a  demographic  problem,  and  the  study  of  behavioral  assimilation 
basically  social-psychological,  with  overlap  between  the  two  areas.   Ideally, 
the  two  approaches  answer  complementary  questions,  and  the  understanding  of 
one  aspect  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  other. 

An  example  of  such  overlap  is  the  extended  family  system.   The 
existence  of  an  extended  family  syctem  can  be  considered  a  structural 
variable,  while  the  role  such  a  kinship  network  plays  in  migrant  adjustment 
represents  a  variable  in  behavioral  assimilation.   Previous  research  indicates 
the  extended  family  mediates  between  the  migrants  and  the  host  community,  in 
some  instances  facilitating  assimilation,  and  in  others  retarding  it. 
Schwarzweller ,  Brown  and  Mangalam's  study  of  rural  Southern  Appalachia 
focused  on  the  role  of  a  modified  extended  family  system  on  migration  and 
adjustment.   Most  Beech  Creek  migrants  to  the  Ohio  Valley  urban  areas 
settled  in  the  same  neighborhoods  as  earlier  Beech  Creek  migrants 
(Schwarzweller,  Brown  and  Mangalam) .   This  allowed  the  migrants  to  establish 
a  "little  Kentucky"  in  the  center  of  the  metropolitan  area,  which  helped 
maintain  their  "rural  familistic"  interactional  system.   Thus,  the  extended 
family  system  acts  to  channel  migrants  into  enclaves  of  cultural  familiarity 
within  the  confines  of  urban  life. 

This  phenomenon  affects  the  migrant's  opportunities  to  adjust  to 
the  host  community.   There  are  a  multitude  of  examples  of  "Little  Sicily," 
"Little  Germany,"  or  "Chinatown"  in  American  urban  history.   In  some  cases, 
especially  for  the  enclaves  of  Western  European  immigrants,  such  clusterings 
enhanced  adjustment  through  a  network  of  communication  of  employment  or  other 
opportunities.   But  for  those  immigrant  groups  confronting  racial  or  ethnic 
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discrimination  in  addition  to  the  normal  problems  of  adjustment,  such  enclaves 
have  retarded  adjustment.   Macdonald's  study  of  chain  migration  of  Southern 
Italians  relates  that  the  migrants  had  little  desire  to  become  a  part  of  the 
American  scene.   Often  this  reflected  the  "job  and  housing  discrimination, 
open  hostility,  and  even  violence"  that  migrants  had  encountered  (Macdonald, 
pp.  82-97).   And  Ex  states,  "The  dwelling  together  of  people  suffering  the 
same  fate  appears  to  retard  rather  than  further  their  adjustment  to  the  new 
way  of  life.   This  is  true  because.  .  .the  immigrant  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  live  his  life  -  in  suspense  between  the  styles  of  living  out  there  and 
here  -  in  an  ambiguous  or  ambivalent  way;  the  immigrant  is  less  compelled 
to  make  contact  with  the  autochthon;  old  attitudes,  ways  of  living  and  habits 
may  be  more  easily  maintained; (and)  information  about  the  host  country  and 
its  inhabitants  is  passed  on  and  is  more  easily  coloured  through  common 
prejudices"  (Ex,  pp. 96-97). 

But  the  consequences  of  disrupting  the  kinship  network  may  be 
equally  devastating  for  the  migrant.   Tilly  and  Brown  relate  that  for  those  who  woul 
commonly  migrate  under  the  auspices  of  kinship,  failure  to  do  so  results  in 
"personal  disruption."  They  conclude  "When  migration  doe6  cut  kinship  ties 
we  might  therefore  expect  it  to  cause  greater  disruption  among  lower  ranking 
migrants,  those  with  little  urban  experience,  those  suffering  discrimination, 
and  those  at  the  extremes  of  age"  (Tilly  and  Brown,  pp.  139-164). 

Thus,  the  extended  family  network  serves  as  a  reference  base 
and  a  haven  for  the  migrant.   The  strength  and  nature  of  these  familial  ties 
will  influence  the  adjustment  of  the  migrants.   This  is  especially  true  when 
exogeneous  variables  such  as  host  community  attitudes  and  economic  conditions 
are  taken  into  account.   If  the  Vietnamese  migrate  as  an  extended  family,  their 
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ability  to  adjust  to  the  American  culture  may  be  delimited  by  the 
establishment  of  cultural  islands.   Since  the  government  does  not  or 
cannot  impose  legal  restrictions  on  internal  migration,  such  a  possibility 
is  likely  where  complete  family  units  exist.   Current  data  suggest  that  a 
wide  variety  of  migrating  units  exist,  ranging  from  individuals  to  extended 
families.   Hence,  an  important  condition  of  assimilation  is  whether 
relocation  will  maintain,  alter  or  disrupt  the  kinship  system. 

When  examining  the  adjustment  and  integration  of  the  Vietnamese 
into  the  American  culture,  two  cultural  perspectives  are  necessary.   Because 
of  the  long  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  considerable 
body  of  literature  has  developed  on  various  aspects  of  the  Vietnamese  culture. 
Such  studies  include  those  conducted  by  anthropologists,  sociologists, 
psychologists,  and  other  social  scientists.   However1,  the  Vietnamese  are 
entering  the  American  culture  which  is  dominant.   Here  is  where  a  knowledge 
gap  exists.   The  studies  of  migration  of  Orientals  to  the  United  States  has 
been  limited  largely  to  those  concerned  with  Chinese,  Japanese  and,  to  a 
much  lesser  extent,  Koreans  and  Filipinos.    Because  of  cultural  differences 
among  these  groups,  the  findings  have  very  limited  transferability  to  the 
Vietnamese  migrants.   One  possible  exception  to  this  is  the  reaction  of 
Americans  to  the  immigrants  because  of  the  tendency   of  some  Americans  to 
classify  all  Orientals  together.   Even  this  will  have  limited  validity 
because  of  the  conditions  related  to  the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  number  of  Vietnamese  in  the  United  States  prior  to  this 
movement  has  been  very  limited.   The  number  was  so  small  in  1970  that  the 
Census  of  Population  did  not  list  Vietnamese  separately.   The  total  category 
that  included  Vietnamese  was  slightly  over  100,000.   The  category  would  also 
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include  Thais,  Cambodians,  Laotians,  Malaysians,  and  others.   This  fact  is 
important  because  the  number  of  Vietnamese  communities  which  could  serve  as 
recipients  for  the  immigrants  is  thus  very  limited.   Also,  it  suggests  that 
the  average  American  has  had  no  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with 
Vietnamese  and  thus  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

Primarily,  this  proposal  focuses  on  the  need  to  begin, 
immediately,  establishing  baseline  data  for  planners  and  decision-makers 
as  well  as  future  researchers  into  the  behavioral  dimensions  of  this 
particular  mass  immigration. 

Justification 

Demands  for  basic  demographic  data  on  the  refugees  will  come  from 
sponsor  organizations,  government  agencies,  receiving  communities,  and  those 
attempting  longitudinal  research  on  behavioral  assimilation.   The  latter 
relate  processes  over  time,  and  rely  on  baseline  data  for  sequential  analysis, 
Thus,  the  accumulation  of  demographic  data  will  serve  the  immediate  needs  of 
persons  and  groups  charged  with  relocating  the  refugees,  while  the  same  data 
will  serve  as  baseline  measures  for  further  research  and  evaluation  of 
programs  and  policies. 

Obviously,  efforts  to  place  the  refugees  without  even  basic 
evidence  as  to  "who"  the  refugees  are  will  result  in  haphazard  and 
unsystematic  relocation  and  dispersion,  creating  frustration  for  the 
individuals  as  well  as  the  host  communities.   If  important  kin  networks 
are  broken,  for  example,  or  if  unemployment  and  underemployment  are  the 
results  of  mismanaged  relocation,  then  severe  psychological  stress  may 
create  problems  local  communities  cannot  handle.   Post-relocation  migration, 
then,  may  be  aimed  at  reducing  that  stress,  and  since  ethnic  groups  migrate 
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between  areas  with  sizable  ethnic  populations,  then  processes  of  clustering 
and  ghettoization  are  likely  to  develop. 

The  role  of  a  socio-demographic  perspective  is  to  provide  an 
ecological  context  for  the  study  of  structural  assimilation,  i.e.,  the 
process  of  distribution  in  the  social,  political  and  occupational  dimensions 
of  society  (Zubrzcki) .   Price  noted  that  American  social  science  has  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  unity  between  the  study  of  immigration  and  internal 
mobility,  and  the  implications  of  assimilation  and  integration  on  the  pre- 
existent  set  of  institutions  and  attitudes  and  values  of  receiving  communities. 
The  role  of  a  socio-demographic  approach  lies  in  two  areas: 

(a)  the  consequences  of  numbers,  patterns  of  distribution  and 
the  type  of  group  integration. 

(b)  the  consequences  of  numbers  and  patterns  of  distribution  on 
the  interactional  processes  between  migrants  and  host  communities. 

The  nature  of  the  study  aimed  at  (a)  is  the  accumulation  of  data 
on  individual  refugees,  their  characteristics,  and  patterns  of  mobility 
after  relocation.   The  following  conditions  are  dimensions  that  can  be 
identified  a  priori  as  necessary  elements  in  the  study  of  structural 
assimilation; 

(1)  demographically-relevant  characteristics:   description  of 
such  basic  components  as  age/sex  distributions,  family  and  kin  involvement, 
educational  levels,  occupational  skills,  marital  histories  and  intermarriage 
and  the  needs  of  children  apart  from  family  involvement. 

(2)  urban  concentration:   processes  of  ghettoization,  maintenance 
of  kin  contracts,  ethnic  identity  and  community. 
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(3)   post-relocation  mobility:   patterns  of  internal  mobility 
(and  return  migration)  subsequent  to  relocation  and  placement  has  been 
relatively  ignored  in  past  research,  much  to  the  detriment  of  social 
planning  aimed  at  alleviating  social  consequences  of  haphazard  planning. 

The  second  stage  ((b)  above)  requires  more  detailed  study  of 
attitudes  and  information  as  to  how  the  migrant  defines  the  situation,  and 
the  perceptions  of  individuals  in  the  host  community.   The  formulation  of 
a  base  description  of  the  initial  elements  involved  in  integration  must 
include  at  least  the  following: 

(a)  delineation  of  immigrant  expectations  and  knowledge  levels 
concerning  their  entrance  into  the  American  culture:   before  the  behavior 
of  the  immigrant  can  be  understood,  scientists  must  first  describe  the 
relationships  between  the  context  of  the  situation,  and  the  perception  of 
those  conditions  by  the  immigrant; 

(b)  processes  of  cross-cultural  transfer  of  educational  and 
occupational  skills:   professionals  may  experience  licensing  difficulties, 
while  other  classes  of  workers  must  adapt  to  Western  ideas  of  skill 
applications.   Not  merely  unemployment,  but  also  underemployment,  must  be 
considered  as  a  key  element  in  facilitating  or  impeding  integration  of  the 
immigrants; 

(c)  the  flexibility  of  host  communities:   discrimination  and 
segregation  encountered  by  the  migrants  will  depend  upon  the  pre-exist  ent 
sets  of  attitudes  and  prejudices  within  the  host  communities.   Studies  of 
communities  in  Australia  coping  with  Asian  immigration  underscore  the  need 
for  a  careful  understanding  of  the  context  into  which  the  immigrants  are 
placed. 

The  accumulation  of  data  on  the  above  provides  a  minimal  basis 
for  the  anticipation  of  undesirable  consequences  arising  from  unplanned 
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relocation  which  may  force  future  public  assistance  to  individuals  and 
communities.   The  future  costs  of  operating  without  this  minimal  level  of 
information  will  far  outweigh  the  costs  involved  in  appraising  the 
situation  and  anticipating  problems  that  can  be  avoided  with  careful 
planning. 

Methodology 

The  methodological  design  of  this  study  must  include  surveys 
of  samples  of  the  following  populations: 

(a)  a  large  sample  of  refugees  to  determine  broad  characteristics 
of  the  refugee  population,  such  as  age,  educational  levels,  occupational 
skills,  etc.   Tentatively,  this  sample  could  be  selected  after  access  to 

INS  files  containing  names  and  addresses  (it  may  be  possible  to  determine 
such  information  from  official  files). 

(b)  a  sub-sample  purposively  selected  from  (a)  to  obtain  information 
on  expectations,  perceptions,  and  cross-cultural  applications  of  knowledge  and 
skills.   This  will  provide  data  on  interaction  processes. 

(c)  survey  of  host  community  responses,  via  attitude  analysis  and 
study  of  institutional  response. 

(d)  a  survey  of  INS  officials  and  relief  agencies  to  determine  the  im- 
pact of  various  agencies'  practices  on  the  entrance  of  the  immigrants  into  the 
the  American  culture. 

For  sampling  purposes,  the  immigrants  should  be  stratified 
according  to  their  sponsor  status  (e.g.,  those  with  ties  to  American  citizens, 
orphans,  those  with  no  sponsors,  etc.). 

While  an  exact  methodological  design  is  premature,  some  of  the 
key  variables  to  be  examined  can  be  identified: 
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I.  Characteristics  of  the  migrants: 

(a)  age 

(b)  sex 

(c)  size  and  type  of  family 

(d)  location  of  and  interaction  with  kin 

(e)  educational  attainment 

(f)  occupation 

(g)  previous  socio-economic  status 
(h)  financial  resources 

(i)  sponsor  status 

(j)  duration  of  residence  in  relocation  centers 

(k)  English  language  proficiency,  understanding  of  sociological 
meaning  of  American  language 

(1)  nature  of  previous  contacts  with  America,  i.e.,  work  with 
Americans,  read  American  media 

(m)  nature  of  present  contacts  with  Americans,  i.e.,  member  of 
American  family,  religious  or  other  organizations 

(n)  income  levels 

II.  Characteristics  of  host  communities 

(a)  size 

(b)  type,  i.e.,  urban,  rural 

(c)  level  of  ghettoization 

(d)  attitudes 

(e)  economic  conditions,  i.e.,  levels  of  unemployment,  economic 
activity 

(f)  presence  or  absence  of  other  ethnic  enclaves 

(g)  presence  or  absence  of  institutional  support  facilities 
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III.   Broader  social  context 

(a)  post-relocation  or  chain  migration  patterns 

(b)  prospects  for  return  migration  to  Vietnam  including  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  Vietnam 

(c)  future  United  States  governmental  policies  on  migrants 
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There  are  observable  precursors  to  virtually  every  crisis  or 
problem  which  reaches  critical  dimensions.   In  such  different  phenomena 
as  the  world  energy  crisis  following  the  October  War  in  the  Middle  East 
in  1973,  as  Herman  Kahn  and  others  have  pointed  out,  and  the  "sudden" 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  as  has  been  shown  by  Robert  Wohlstetter,  the 
"crisis"  was  preceded  by  events  and  indicators  which  could  and  should 
have  provided  ample  warning  for  the  organization  of  defensive  measures 
anticipating  the  crisis,  if  information  were  organized  and  utilized  as 
it  became  available.   The  classic  crisis  is  an  event  preceded  by  unheeded 
warning.   The  Cuban  refugee  "crisis"  in  Miami  in  the  fall  of  1960,  over  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  first  refugees  from  Cuba  arrived,  was  of  this 
character. 

With  the  Castro  take-over  in  Cuba  in  January  of  1959,  a  steady 
stream  of  Cubans  began  arriving  in  Miami.   The  flow  increased  rapidly  in 
1960,  after  the  seizure  of  United  States  owned  assets  in  Cuba,  the 
implementation  of  a  nationalization  program  and  the  inauguration  of  an 
agrarian  reform  program  involving  confiscation  of  large  land  holdings  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer.   The  increase  in  the  flight  of  Cubans  from  Cuba, 
however,  attracted  little  attention  at  first.   There  was  no  dearth  of 
transportation,  Pan  American  Airways  alone  having  12,000  Havana-to-Miami 
seats  available  each  month.   Entry  procedures  were  uncomplicated.   Catholic 
Welfare  officials  were  the  first  to  notice  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Cubans  in  the  community,  and  its  impact  on  welfare  services.   Public  attention 
was  called  to  it  in  the  fall  of  1960.  With  the  increasing  pace  of  the  refugee 
influx,  a  widespread  assumption  developed  that  the  new  Cuban  arrivals  would 
affect  the  labor  market,  increasing  the  level  of  unemployment,  already  above 
the  national  average,  and  depressing  wages  and  family  income.   As  a  result  of 
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public  alarm,  a  citizen's  committee  appealed  for  assistance  by  the  Federal 
government  to  President  Eisenhower  in  October  of  1960.   He  responded  by 
appointing  a  Presidential  fact-finding  committee,  which  in  turn  triggered, 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States  government  in  backstopping  welfare  and 
other  programs  already  underway  and  coordinating  the  entire  refugee  program. 
In  December,  the  Cuban  Emergency  Refugee  Center  in  Miami  was  established  and 
the  first  of  recurring  Congressional  Hearings  took  place.   On  the  basis  of 
the  final  report  of  the  fact-finding  committee  in  January,  the  new  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  directed  HEW  to  establish  a  Cuban  Refugee  Program  involving, 
inter  alia,  assistance  to  voluntary  relief  agencies  in  providing  daily 
necessities,  resettlement  of  refugees,  providing  job  opportunities,  provision 
of  essential  health  services,  assistance  to  local  public  schools  for  operating 
costs,  distribution  of  surplus  food,  and  provision  of  training  and  educational 
opportunities  oriented  toward  making  the  refugees  self-sufficient.   The  Cuban 
Refugee  Program  was  first  supported  from  the  President's  contingency  fund  and 
later  through  repular  appropriations  within  the  HEW  budget. 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Program  was  an  effective  response  to  the  immediate 
problems  presented  by  the  refugees.   Some  six  years  later,  after  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  impact  of  the  refugee  influx,  I  was  able  to  describe  this  aspect 
of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  as  an"outstanding  success."   It  was  necessary 

at  the  same  time  to  say,  however,  that  "the  keeping  of  records  and  the  development 

2 

of  a  fund  of  data  relavant  to  the  refugees  were  not  a  part  of  that  success. 


Clyde  C.  Wooten,  The  Cuban  Immigration  1959-1966  and  I_ts  Impact  fin 
Miami-Dade  County.   Coral  Gables:   Research  Institute  for  Cuba  and  the 
Caribbean,  July,  1967,  p. 125.   See  also  pp.  24-44. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  125. 
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In  spite  of  a  continuing  need  for  reliable  information  on  basic 
and  important  aspects  of  the  Cuban  migration  and  its  repercussions,  there 
continued  to  be  a  dearth  of  records  and  relevant  data.   From  time  to  time, 
the  City  of  Miami,  the  Metropolitan  Gevernment  of  Dade  County,  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  Federal  government  saw  a  need  for  and  sought  out  economic 
and  other  data  concerning  the  Cuban  refugee  situation.   Innumerable  agencies, 
public  and  private,  were  involved  in  some  aspect  of  the  refugee  problem,  and 
collected  various  sorts  of  information.   Efforts  to  meet  the  need  for 
information  continued  to  be  piecemeal  and  limited.   Judgments  on  the  whole 
lacked  documentary  support.   "Informed"  opinions  were  expressed  in  various 
quarters — in  the  public  media,  before  the  nine  Congressional  hearings  held 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program,  and  in  other  forums- 
about  the  impact  of  the  immigration  on  employment,  on  the  local  economy,  on 
community  services,  on  urban  renewal  needs  and  on  a  variety  of  other  matters 
which  upon  close  scrutiny  lacked  factual  foundation. 

The  lack  of  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  data  collection  and 
analysis  effort  was  understandable.   The  Refugee  Program  officials  can  hardly 
be  faulted  for  the  inadequacy  of  data  for  evaluating  the  Program — especially 
in  all  its  effects  and  ramifications,  including  the  impact  of  the  total 
refugee  experience  for  the  refugees  themselves,  and  for  the  receiving 
community.   First  of  all,  it  was  the  expectation  on  all  sides  that  the 
refugee  problem  would  be  of  short  duration.   Castro's  regime  was  widely 
thought  to  be  unstable  and  a  passing  phenomenon  in  Cuba,  particularly  in  the 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Refugee  Program.   The  United  States  Government 
itself  became  involved  in  a  major  effort  to  overthrow  the  regime,  and 
afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  confidently  predicted  its  early  fall.   The 
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immediate  task  of  the  Refugee  Program  continued  to  be  one  of  responding  progressively 
to  an  emergency  that  seemingly  might  end  at  any  time.  Moreover,  the  Program 
itself  was  highly  decentralized,  a  circumstance  which  contributed  to 
responsiveness  to  its  purposes  but  was  not  conducive  to  effective  data 
collection.   A  host  of  both  private  and  public  agencies  were  involved, 
each  keeping  in  some  measure  its  own  data  for  its  own  purposes  neither 
consistent  nor  coextensive  with  other  data.   Perhaps  most  important,  data 
required  for  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  refugee  phenomenon  and  its 
repercussions  necessarily  cover  an  extremely  wide  range  of  subject  matter, 
much  of  which  is  not  self-evidently  related  to  the  refugees  themselves,  or 
to  the  efforts  of  others  to  provide  assistance  of  various  kinds — information 
relating  to  such  matters  as  employment  and  wages,  housing,  even  the  refugee 
contribution  to  tax  revenues  enabling  a  differentiation  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
component  and  detailed  study  of  the  Cuban  refugee  effect. 

It  was  not  until  mid-1966  that  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  immigration  and  its  impact  was  undertaken  at  the  University  of  Miami's 
Research  Institute  for  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean.   Illustrative  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  lack  of  a  coherent  and  effective  data  collection  program  was 
the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  time-phased  number  and 
location  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  including  the  number  in  the 
Miami  area.   No  agency  had  been  keeping  a  count  of  a  category  "Cuban  Refugees," 
by  any  definition  of  the  term.   The  Cuban  Refugee  Center  enumerated  refugees 
by  registrant  case  numbers — individuals  or  families  receiving  services.   A 
substantial  number  of  the  Cubans,  especially  those  arriving  before  Che  Centex 
was  established,  were  never  registered.   Other  agencies— the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Justice  through  the  alien 
registration  program,  and  relevant  agencies  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Dade 
County  and  the  City  of  Miami  counted  refugees  in  dissimilar  categories, 
none  comprehending  the  refugee  population. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  example  to  develop  with  precision 
information  on  the  displacement  of  native  American  labor  by  Cubans,  nor 
unemployment  among  Cubans.   A  major  difficulty  was  that  Cubans  lost  their 
identity  in  labor  statistics  when  they  entered  the  labor  force.   As  it 
turned  out,  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in  Dade  County  dropped  from  a 
high  of  nearly  nine  (9)  percent  in  1961  and  1962,  which  was  substantially 
above  the  national  average  of  about  six  (6)  percent,  to  below  four  (A) 
percent  in  1965,  which  was  below  the  national  average  of  some  five  (5) 
percent.   Thus  a  precise  evaluation  of  the  unemployment  situation  of  far 
less  significance  than  if  the  nation  and  the  Miami  region  had  been  in  the 
throes  of  a  recession. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest,  naturally,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  and  useful  study  of  the  Cuban  refugee  immigration 
and  its  impact  at  a  substantial  distance  in  time  after  it  began.  I  must 
suggest,  however,  that  the  conventional  assumptions  about  availability  of 
data  for  analytical  purposes  in  such  cases  are  likely  to  be  wrong  and  were 
wrong  in  the  Cuban  case.   Some  of  these  assumptions  are  (and  were) :' 

(a)   "Somebody"  must  be  keeping  all  important  data.   If  a  problem 
requires  analysis,  one  simply  looks  around  and  gets  the  necessary  data  from 
the  agency  keeping  it.   The  result  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  an  endless 
post  hoc  search  for  data — much  of  it  when  available  turning  out  to  be 
incomplete  or  unreliable. 
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(b)  Data  for  one  purpose  will  be  suited  for  another.   There 

are  innumerable  cases  of  information  kept  by  one  agency  for  its  own  purposes 
which  was  neither  comparable  nor  coextensive  with  somewhat  similar  data  kept 
by  others. 

(c)  Operational  officials  and  agencies  can  be  relied  upon  to 
efficiently  collect  and  store  data  required  for  later  research  and  evaluation 
of  programs.  There  is  enough  truth  in  this  to  make  the  assumption  particularly 
subverting.   Operating  officials  do  keep  data  necessary  for  immediate  reporting 
accounting  and  other  purposes.   Nor  are  they  usually  insensitive  to  needs  for 
data  beyond  their  own  immediate  and  pressing  needs,  but  are  both  too  busy  to 

do  more  than  immediately  required,  and  share  the  above  assumption  that  "somebody 
else"  is  collecting  the  data. 

(d)  Long  range  data  needs  will  be  comprehensively  foreseen  in 

the  ordinary  course  of  reporting  on  activities  and  results.   In  fact,  reporting 
data,  though  valuable,  does  not  ordinarily  satisfy  data  requirements  for 
studies  involving  a  wide  overview  or  analysis  in  depth  of  aspects  of  the 
refugee  experience.   Operating  officials  are  not  ordinarily  in  any 
particularly  advantageous  position  to  foresee  data  requirements,  for  such 
studies. 

(e)  Current  data  will  accumulate  into  enduring  files  where  they 
will  be  accessible  for  later  use.   In  fact,  current  data  for  operational 
purposes  frequently  lose  their  usefulness  quite  rapidly  and  may  or  may  not 
be  retained.   If  retained,  they  may  be  in  a  farm  difficult  to  tnterpret  at 
a  later  date  in  the  absence  of  those  familiar  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  data  were  collected.   Moreover,  such  data  sometimes  become  part  of 
personal  files  of  people  who  ultimately  leave  an  agency  or  its  refugee 
related  program. 
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While  it  is  not  possible,  obviously,  to  foresee  every  important 
later  data  need  and  provide  for  concurrent  collection  and  accumulation,  a 
coherent  research  plan  updated  from  time  to  time  to  take  into  account  new 
interests  or  unexpected  problems  could  have  provided  an  ongoing  basis  for 
satisfying  most  data  needs  and  would  have  greatly  facilitated  review  and 
analysis  of  various  aspects  of  the  refugee  influx  and  the  program  response 
together  with  their  consequences. 

Three  categories  of  activities  were  preponderantly  influential 
in  facilitating  accommodation  of  the  refugees  in  the  American  community 
and  ameliorating  the  impact  of  the  extensive  migration  from  Cuba  on  the 
refugees  themselves:  welfare  and  health  services,  the  program  of  resettlement 
of  refugees  from  Miami  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  educational 
and  training  programs  undertaken  to  make  the  refugees  self-sufficient. 

Welfare  and  Health  Services 

The  Community  of  Greater  Miami  and  its  private  religious  agencies 
non-religious  charitable  organizations  and  private  hospitals  responded 
quickly  and  effectively  to  assist  refugees  when  they  first  began  to  arrive 
in  need  of  assistance  of  various  kinds.   Many  of  the  first  needy  refugees  were 
unaccompanied  children  who  were  assisted  by  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau. 
Restrictions  on  removal  of  money  and  possessions  from  Cuba  became  increasingly 
severe  after  mid-1960,  and  soon  refugees  arrived  without  money  for  even  a 
telephone  call,  clothing  beyond  that  worn  and  a  few  extra  items  (stockings, 
an  extra  shirt,  and  the  like),  or  articles  for  household  use,  and  in  need  of 
welfare  assistance  on  arrival.   Though  voluntary  welfare  agencies  came  swiftly 


3 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Problems  Connected 
with  Refugees  and  Excapees  of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  87th 
Congress,  First  Session,  December  1,7,  13,  1961,  p.  226.   The  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Miami  provided  more  than  $200,000  in  services  and  aid  to  the  Cuban  Refugees 
before  public  agencies  began  to  bear  on  the  problem.   Bryan  0.  Walsh,  "Cubans  in 
Miami,   America  114,  No.  9  (February  26,  1966),  pp.  286-87. 
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and  willingly  to  the  assistance  of  the  refugees  when  needs  became  recognized, 
it  became  evident  towards  the  end  of  1960,  that  the  welfare  problem  could  not 
be  handled  locally.   The  Cuban  Refugee  Center,  established  in  December,  became 
the  local  coordinating  unit  for  both  public  and  private  agencies  providing 
refugee  support.   The  Cuban  Refugee  Program  operated  through  existing  public 
and  private  agencies  by  funding  as  required  their  relevant  activities.   For 
example,  direct  Federal  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees,  including  financial 
assistance,  surplus  food  distribution,  child  welfare  services,  and  inpatient 
hospital  care,  was  for  the  most  part  channelled  through  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  its  local  agencies.   Three  private  agencies, 
the  Miami  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service 
of  Miami,  and  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Miami,  were  placed  under  contract  for 
the  care  of  unaccompanied  refugee  children.   Medical  services  beyond  those 
available  at  the  Cuban  Medical  Dispensary  established  by  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Center,  were  provided  by  state  and  local  hospitals  and  licensed  nursing 
homes  on  a  reimbursement  basis  up  to  limits  established  for  the  program. 

Resettlement 

The  refugee  resettlement  program  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  fact-finding  committee  as  a  response  to  the 
real  and  anticipated  economic  distress  in  the  Miami-Dade  County  area,  resulting 
from  the  precipitous  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  during  the  fall  of 
1960.   Resettlement  was  carried  out  by  four  private  agencies,  the  United 
States  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  Church  World  Service  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  United  Hebrew  Immigration  Aid  Society  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  acting  as  agents  of  the  Federal  government. 


^For  a  description  of  the  organization  of  the  Refugee  Assistance, 
see  Wooten,  op_.  cit.  ,  pp.  24-28 
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During  the  periods  of  maximum  influx  of  refugees  the  Cuban  resettlement  program 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  net  rate  of  Cuban  population  growth  in 
the  community  and  clearly  had  the  effect  of  reducing  unemployment  rates  in 
Miami,  as  well  as  the  concomitant  economic  stress.   Many  of  the  relocated 
refugees  eventually  returned  to  Miami,  but  in  circumstances  which  reduced 
or  eliminated  the  burden  placed  on  the  community.   The  rate  of  return,  although 
substantial  in  time,  was  not  such  as  to  create  employment  problems  or  have 
other  disruptive  influences  on  the  community. 

Education  and  Training 

The  influx  of  Cuban  refugee  children  created  serious  problems  for 
schools  of  the  Miami  area,  not  only  in  accommodating  in  classrooms  and 
teaching  the  numbers  involved,  but  also  in  dealing  organizationally  and 
administratively  with  the  initially  non-English  speaking  body  of  pupils. 
With  the  opening  of  public  school  in  September,  1961,  refugee  children 
accumulated  in  two  and  three-block  lines  at  three  special  registration 
centers.   It  took  twenty-seven  clerks  three  weeks  to  register  and  place 
them.   By  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  school,  5,166  new  refugee  students 
were  registered  and  by  the  end  of  November,  this  number  had  approximately 
doubled  and  a  year  later,  tripled,  approaching  ten  percent  of  the  public 
school  population.   Both  public  and  Catholic  school  systems  added  bilingual  . 
administrative  staffs  and  teachers.   Both,  however,  adopted  the  policy  of 
not  segregating  the  Cuban  children  for  instructional  purposes  any  more  than 
required  to  accelerate  acquisition  of  English  language  skills.   Later,  the 
Dade  County  Public  Schools  became  the  first  in  the  nation  to  introduce 
bilingual  instruction  utilizing  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $278,000  in  the 
fall  of  1962. 
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As  the  Presidential  fact-finding  commission  identified  the  language 
barrier  and  the  lack  of  skills  in  demand  in  the  Miami  region  as  the  most 
important  impediments  to  economic  independence  of  the  refugees,  the  first 
Federal  assistance  program  included  provisions  for  support  of  teaching 
English  and  vocational  training.   The  Dade  County  public  school  adult  education 
program  was  already  involved  in  an  effort  to  meet  these  needs  and  federal 
assistance  took  the  form  of  financial  support  of  an  expansion  of  this  effort. 
Extensive  vocational  training  was  provided,  especially  in  the  secretarial  and 
mechanical  fields,  increasing  from  335,184  student  hours  in  the  1961-1962 
school  year  to  431,469  student  hours  in  1965-1966,  before  plateauing  and 
tailing  off.   At  the  University  of  Miami,  teacher  retraining,  post-graduate 
medical  training  for  Cuban  doctors,  and  retraining  of  Cuban  lawyers  were 
undertaken.   By  1966,  it  was  estimated  that  about  a  third  of  the  doctors  of 
pre-Castro  Cuba  had  fled  to  the  United  States  and  most  had  received  retraining 
enabling  them  to  practice  in  the  United  States. 

The  Impact 

The  post-migration  adjustment  of  the  Cuban  refugee  population  and 
its  accommodation  in  the  United  States  community  have  widely  been  acclaimed 
as  a  success  story.   The  program  of  private  and  public  assistance  to  the 
refugee  population  was  certainly  well  conceived  and  effectively  carried  out. 

Comprehensive  studies  on  the  sociological  impact  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  migration  on  the  Miami  community,  and  elsewhere  for  that  matter, 
are  in  general  lacking.   In  addition  to  the  impact  study  already  mentioned, 
a  reasearch  project  of  substantial  dimensions  addressed  the  role  of  Cubans 
in  the  Miami  community  within  a  triethnic  context.   A  cross-sectional 


5Clyde  C.  Wooten,  ed.,  Psycho-Social  Dynamics  in  Miami  (Miami,  Florida 
Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies,  January,  1969),  650  pp. 
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6 
assimilation  study  of  Cubans  in  the  community  of  West  New  York  has  been  made. 

A  major  study  of  acculturation  and  socialization  of  American  values  in  Cuban 

youth  in  the  Miami  area  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  of 

HEW  is  approaching  conclusion.   A  number  of  limited  studies  are  available 

in  general  graduate  degree  theses  and  dissertations. 

Except  where  contemporary  data  are  of  paramount  concern,  work  on 

aspects  of  the  Cuban  refugee  experience  encounters  important  data  problems. 

While  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  furnishes  a  highly  successful  model  for  a 

coordinated  assistance  program  involving  both  public  and  private  agencies, 

it  provides  a  "negative  example"  of  effectiveness  in  evaluating  and  recording 

the  impact  of  the  program  especially  in  its  larger  social  dimensions. 

Research  Concerning  Vietnamese  Refugees 

It  seems  of  major  importance  with  respect  to  Vietnamese  refugees, 
that  a  research  plan  be  formulated  and  implemented  in  the  immediate  future. 
Data  collection  needs  should  be  anticipated  and  planned.   A  concurrent 
analysis  capability  should  be  created  so  that  recurrent  summary  reports  may 
be  prepared  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  operating  officials  but  also 
provide  a  foundation  for  additional  work  directed  to  understanding  the  total 
impact  of  the  refugee  immigration  for  the  refugees  as  well  as  for  the  American 
community.   The  location  of  the  center  or  centers  for  this  work  is  not  important-, 
refugees,  in  any  event,  will  be  scattered  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban 
refugees,  and  the  critical  need  is  for  data  collection,  which  is  a  field  work 


Eleanor  Meyer  Rogg,  The  Assimilation  of  Cuban  Exiles  (New  York: 
Aberdeen  Press,  1974). 

7Clyde  C.  Wooten,  The  Role  of  Educational  Experience  in  the  Political 
Acculturation  of  Cuban  Students,  in  work.  A  monograph  on  the  Cuban  immigration 
tentatively  entitled  The  Cuban- American  Experience  is  also  under  preparation  as 
an  individual  effort  of  the  present  writer. 
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function.   The  value  of  such  a  research  plan  and  program  is  quite  obvious, 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here.   Apart  from  its  value  in  providing 
information  for  analyzing  progress  and  planning  ongoing  programs  of 
assistance,  the  value  in   terms  of  the  contribution  to  knowledge  on  refugee 
acculturation  and  community  accommodation,  phenomena  which  have  not  been 
well-studied  or  understood,  may  be  important  indeed.   But  one  observation 
seems  in  order.   The  success  of  a  program  of  assistance  to  refugees  is  not 
to  be  measured  in  its  positive  achievements  only.   The  avoidance  of 
difficulties  and  problems  that  could  or  would  have  arisen  in  the  absence  of 
such  activities  is  an  important  value  that  may  be  easily  underestimated.   It 
is  a  temptation  in  retrospect,  especially  in  the  absence  of  careful  study, 
to  evaluate  programs — even  concurrent  programs — as  of  little  importance  or 
unnecessary  because  troublesome  problems  did  not  arise.   In  regard  to  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Program,  it  has  been  declared  that  the  resettlement  program 
was  ineffective  because  many  of  the  Cubans  eventually  returned  to  Miami. 
But  refugees  returning  to  Miami  after  resettlement  no  longer  required  support 
from  the  refugee  program  and  were  in  a  viable  status,  both  from  the  community's 
and  their  own  standpoint.   The  resettlement  had  dene  its  work.   It  has  also 
been  asserted,  for  example,  that  initial  alarm  about  the  potentially 
deleterious  economic  effects  of  the  refugee  influx  was  unwarranted  because 
unemployment  in  Miami  soon  went  down — eventually  to  a  level  substantially 
below  the  national  average.   However,  the  progressive  reduction  in  unemployment 
in  the  Miami  community  is  itself,  in  part,  a  product  of  the  refugee  program. 
In  point  of  fact,  much  of  the  success  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  was  in 


8Some  might  see  in  this  observation,  a  more  or  less  transparent 
suggestion  that  the  University  of  Miami  could  be  engaged  in  the  research 
program.   It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  thought  has  occurred  to  the  - 
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avoiding  recrimination  and  inflammatory  situations. 

Such  is  the  task,  the  whole  task  of  a  refugee  program — to  undertake 
measures  to  ease  the  problems  raised  by  the  migration  and  to  understand  the 
consequences. 
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During  the  week  of  June  2-6  a  Conference  on  International  Migration 
from  the  Philippines  was  held  at  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu.   The 
conference,  which  was  sponsored  hy  the  East-West  Population  Institute, 
included  five  sessions,  one  each  on  the  following  topics:   (1)  Historical 
Perspectives  on  Filipino  Immigration  to  the  United  States,   (2)  The  Brain 
Drain,   (3)  The  Effects  of  Outmigration  on  the  Barrios,   (4)  Sociocultural 
Perspectives  on  Migrant  Adaptation,  and   (5)  Psychological  Perspectives 
on  Migrant  Adaptation.   Some  23  scholars  from  the  Filippines,  Guam,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  prepared  papers  that  were  precirculated  and  discussed. 
I  will  review  below  some  of  the  dominant  themes  that  were  presented  in 
in  the  papers  and  amplified  in  the  discussions.   My  purpose  is  to  highlight 
issues  that  might  be  fruitfully  considered  by  agencies  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  Filipino  and  other  Asian  populations  in  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
by  future  researchers. 
1.   Historical  Perspectives  on  Filipino  Immigration  to  the  United  States 

In  a  paper  on  demographic  data,  Smith  (See  Bibliography  for 
titles  of  papers  cited  in  this  essay)  emphasized  the  striking  similarities 
between  Filipino  migrations  within  the  home  country  and  to  the  United  States. 
He  noted  that  internal  flows  within  the  Philippines  during  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century  were  largely  from  rural  origins  to  rural  destina- 
tions, but  that  the  pattern  has  gradually  changed  to  one  of  urban  residents 
moving  to  other  urban  areas.   As  this  has  occurred,  the  internal  flows  have 
begun  to  be  female  dominated  where  once  they  were  male  dominated,  and, 
as  origins  of  internal  migrants  have  changed  so  have  their  socio-economic 
characteristics.   Smith  notes  that  all  these  changes  also  characterize 
Filipino  migration  to  the  U.S.,  and  tentatively  suggests  that  the  same  or 
similar  forces  have  been  at  work  to  generate  both  internal  patterns  and 
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the  external  migration  experience. 

In  reviewing  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  Filipinos 

in  the  United  States,  Smith  documents  the  dramatic  changes  that  have  occurred 

over  the  thirty  year  period  between  1940  and  1970.   The  1940  Census  shows 

about  46,000  mainland  Filipinos,  nearly  all  foreign  born.   Smith  noted  that: 

Four  of  10  resided  in  rural  areas,  and  3  of  10  were 
on  a  farm.   The  social  structure  of  the  community 
was  severely  constrained  by  one  over-bearing  demo- 
graphic fact  —  there  were  nearly  seven  males  for 
every  female.   One  obvious  consequence  of  this  was 
a  high  level  of  male  celibacy,  or  at  least  single 
status.   Among  men  aged  35  or  over,  62.2  percent 
were  single;  among  women  of  this  age,  only  7.1  per- 
cent.  More  than  one  person  in  four  was  involved  in 
a  dormitory-style  living  arrangement  —  outside  the 
stabilizing  atmosphere  of  the  private  domestic  unit. 

The  1940  community  was  also  limited  with  respect  to 
economic  potential  and  range  of  economic  participation. 
On  the  average,  Filipino  men  and  women  (aged  25+)  in 
1940  had  7.4  years  of  schooling,  and  only  one  in  13 
had  at  least  some  college  training.   One-half  the 
employed  males  were  farm  laborers,  and  6.7  percent 
were  in  domestic  service.   The  remainder  were  in 
blue-collar  non-farm  occupations;  white  collar  jobs 
were  open  to  only  a  few.   A  mere  1.2  percent  were 
professionals.   Severe  geographic  concentration  is 
closely  related  to  this  profile  —  nearly  seven  of 
10  were  residents  of  California  (p. 16). 

Dramatic  changes  occurred  during  the  1940's,  due  mostly  to 

gradual  assimilation  and  to  the  burst  of  wartime  economic  opportunities, 

and  they  continued  to  change  during  the  1950's,  but  as  Keeley  pointed  out 

in  his  paper,  it  was  the  1965  Immigration  Act  that  had  the  most  dramatic 

effect  on  the  volume  and  nature  of  Asian  immigration  to  the  U.S.   The 

Act  mandated  the  abolition  of  the  national  origin  quota  system,  and 

Filipinos  responded  in  large  numbers  to  the  opportunity  to  emigrate  to 

the  United  States.   Whereas  the  average  number  of  immigrants  from  the 

Philippines  during  1961-65  was  3,186  annually,  the  figure  rose  to  11,230 

for  the  period  between  1966-68  and  climbed  to  28,119  for  1969-73.   The 
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preference  system  incorporated  in  the  Act  also  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  immigrants.   Of  particular  relevance  is  the 
dramatic  increase  in  the  proportion  of  well-educated,  highly  trained  individuals. 
Whereas  in  1961-65  only  1.5%  of  professional  immigrants  were  from  the  Philip- 
pines, in  1969-73  almost  20%  were  Filipinos;  the  figures  for  Asia  as  a  whole 
rose  from  9.7  to  56.7  percent  over  this  period. 

The  changes  effected  by  these  events  are  clearly  reflected  in  the 
1970  census  data  on  Filipinos  in  comparison  with  the  1940  profile  presented 
above.   To  begin  with,  the  sex  ratio  normalized  rapidly,  partly  because  of 
the  normal  sex  ratios  among  American-born  Filipinos,  and  partly  because  the 
second  wave  was  more  nearly  balanced  in  its  composition.   Whole  families  are 
migrating  now,  rather  than  pioneering  males  alone.   Likewise,  earlier  dis- 
tortions in  marital  status  and  residence  have  normalized;  only  16.4%  of 
all  males  35  and  over  were  single  in  1970,  and  only  7.0%  did  not  reside 
in  a  private  household.   The  median  years  of  schooling  rose  to  13.5,  with 
43.2%  being  college  educated.   The  professional  ranks  rose  to  one-fourth 
the  total  of  employed  males  by  1970.   As  might  be  expected,  the  Filipino 
population  in  America  by  this  time  was  highly  urbanized,  with  92.6%  in  urban 
areas,  while  the  percentage  on  farms  declined  by  almost  nil.   Veteran 
residents  were  gradually  migrating  to  urban  areas,  while  new  immigrants 
almost  all  went  to  an  urban  area  directly  upon  arrival. 

In  analyzing  data  on  socio-economic  status  and  comparing  it 
with  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States,  Smith  showed  that  while 
Filipinos  in  general  rank  well  behind  Japanese,  Whites  and  Chinese,  but 
ahead  of  Blacks,  there  are  significant  regional  differences.   Thus  in  the 
Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  of  the  U.S.  Filipinos  actually  stand 
above  the  national  average,  in  the  South  they  are  above  the  regional 
average  but  below  national  norms,  and  only  in  the  West  are  they  far 
below  both  national  and  regional  norms.   When  socioeconomic  status  is 
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examined  by  age  and  sex  it  is  apparent  that  Filipinos  of  low  status  are 
essentially  composed  of  a  geographically  concentrated  group  of  aged,  male 
early  migrants  to  the  Western  States,  and  particularly  California. 

What  Smith  sees  in  this  picture  of  changing  characteristics  is 
the  development  within  the  United  States  of   an  increasingly  heterogeneous 
Filipino  community,  "in  effect,  for  many  practical  purposes,  two  Filipino 
communities,  the  relationships  between  which  themselves  have  become  a 
subject  for  investigation  (p. 13)."   Indeed,  this  theme  of  contrast  between 
the  old  and  new  migrants  emerged  over  and  over  again  in  the  conference. 
It  appeared  in  reference  to  issues  of  class  divisions  within  Filipino 
enclaves,  of  organizational  structures  in  specific  communities,  of  forma- 
tion of  ethnic  identity,  to  specify  only  some. 

Two  papers  in  a  more  limited  historical  vein  were  presented  by 
Sharma  and  Clifford.   Both  dealt  with  first  wave  migrants,  with  Sharma 
detailing  the  experience  of  Filipino  plantation  workers  in  Hawaii  from 
1906-46  and  Clifford  documenting  California's  resistance  to  Filipino 
immigration  during  1929-34.   The  papers  document  personal  and  collective 
difficulties  experienced  by  immigrants  in  communities  that  exploited  them 
economically  as  cheap  labor  while  deprecating  them  on  racial  grounds. 
Particularly  in  California  did  racist  rhetoric  inflame  tensions  between 
Filipinos  and  their  neighbors,  with  sexual  access  to  white  women  a  key 
underlying  issue.   Thus  the  stereotype  of  the  Filipino  male  who  used  his 
earnings  to  buy  flashy  clothes  and  flashy  cars  with  which  to  seduce 
white  women  emerged,  leading  to  an  amendment  of  California's  miscegenation 
laws  to  forbid  Filipinos  (i.e.,  members  of  the  Malay  race)  to  marry  whs 
It  is  important  to   note  that  this  occurred  in  the  context 
sex  ratio  imbalance;  in  1930  the  total  number  ol  male  Filipinos  ever  15 
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years  of  age  in  the  continental  United  States  was  40,904,  32,554  of  whom 
were  in  California;  the  total  number  of  Filipino  females  was  only  1,640 
and  of  these  only  382  were  single. 

During  the  discussion  of  these  historical  papers  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  image  of  Filipinos  was  altered  somewhat  during  the  Second 
World  War,  when  the  brave  resistance  of  Filipino  guerillas  against  the 
occupying  Japanese  army  was   publicized.   Post-war  pressures  against 
racist  rhetoric  have  also  probably  had  an  effect,  as  has  the  resurgence 
of  ethnicity  as  a  source  of  personal  and  collective  pride,  but  in  fact  it 
was  pointed  out  that  we  know  little  about  attitudes  toward  Filipinos  in 
various  American  communities.   Questions  were  raised  about  just  how  much 
stereotyping  still  exists,  and  how  much  prejudice  and  discrimination 
Filipino-Americans  endure.   In  short,  the  whole  question  of  inter-ethnic 
relations,  not  only  with  Whites,  but  with  Blacks,  Chicanos  and  other  Asian- 
Americans  was  raised  as  an  issue  badly  in  need  of  research. 
2.   The  Brain  Drain 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  second  wave,  or  new  migrants,  include 
an  extremely  high  proportion  of  highly  educated  technical  and  professional 
personnel.   This  has  led  some  scholars  to  express  concern  for  the  effects 
of  this  "brain  drain"  on  the  sending  societies  and  has  fostered  research 
aimed  at  unravelling  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.   The  papers  presented  at 
this  session  were  primarily  research  reports  based  on  questionnaires 
administered  to  Filipino  professionals  at  home  and  abroad,  and  students  who 
were  planning  professional  careers.   The  attempt  was  to  discover  which 
factors  account  for  the  genesis  of   intentions  and  decisions  to  emigrate 
from  the  Filippines.   The  findings  were  not  entirely  consistent,  with 
the  major  conclusion  being  that  this  is  a  complex  phenomena  that  includes 
a  wide  range  of  factors,  which  were  elegantly  summarized  in  a  socio- 
psychological  framework  by  Card. 
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Two  key  issues,  aside  from  the  factors  leading  to  emigration,  were 
raised  in  connection  with  the  "brain  drain."   The  first  had   to  do  with 
the  costs  and  benefits  to  both  the  sending  and  receiving  societies.  As 
we  discussed  this  issue  we  simply  had  to  admit  that  there  was  very  little 
evidence  to  go  on,  aside  from  some  strong  opinions  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  free  movement  versus  the  presumed  manpower  needs 
of  developing  societies.   The  point  was  made  that  costs  and  benefits  cannot 
only  be  viewed  in  monetary  terms,  but  must  include  social,  cultural  and 
political  considerations  as  well.   It  is  clear  that  some  hard  thinking  and 
sound  research  is  required  if  policy  makers  are  to  make  reasonable  decisions 
affecting  the  flow  of  such  trained  personnel.   The  second  issue  had  to  do 
with  the  adjustment  problems  encountered  by  professional  personnel  who  are 
unable,  through  licensing  or  other  problems,  to  practice  in  the  United 
States.   Many  have  accepted  employment  in  menial  jobs,  resulting  in  some- 
thing of  a  secondary  brain  drain.   Here,  too,  what  is   needed  is  better 
information  so  that  we  can  make  more  rational  decisions.   Just  how  many 
well-educated  immigrants  are  under-employed?  How  fair  are  licensing 
procedures  in  relation  to  actual  job  performance?   Is  it  possible  that  certain 
skills  are  overemphasized  in  licensing  procedures,  resulting  in  d_e  facto 
discrimination  against  culturally  different  individuals  whose  skills  may 
be  equal  but  lie  in  another  area?   The  paper  by  Asperilla  dealing  with 
Filipino  nurses  in  the  United  States  suggests  that  this  might  be  the  case. 
3.   The  Effects  of  Outmigration  on  the  Barrios 

Three  papers  in  this  session  (Griffiths,  Lewis  and  McArthur)  dealt 
with  the  impact  of  outmigration  on  rural  communities  in  the  I  locos  region, 
a  major  source  of  migrants  to  other  parts  of  the  Philippines  es  well  as  to 
Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  mainland,  while  another  (Yengoyan)  dl8CU8««d  thi 
of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Visayas.   Two  central  themes  emerged  fron  Ch. 
papers  and  the  ensuing  discussion.   One  was  the  Importance,  •(  Leeel 
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some  communities,  of  remittances,  social  security  payments  and  other  sources 
of  income  from  barrio-mates  abroad  and  returned  migrants.  Money  from  such 
sources  is  channeled  into  land  purchases,  capital  goods  and  entrepreneurial 
activities;  it  is  therefore  a  process  that  fosters  development.   Residents 
of  these  barrios  thus  have  an  important  stake  in  sending  at  least  some  of 
their  kin  abroad  and  keeping  them  there  for  extended  periods  of  time.   Ideally, 
of  course,  these  emigrants  remain  sufficiently  committed  to  their  barrios 
so  that  they  will  invest  in  it;  to  the  extent  that  they  do  they  are  absentee, 
but  active  members  of  the  communities  from  which  they  came.   The  second   theme 
centered  on  the  degree  to  which  this  process  fostered  innovation  in  the  sending 
community.   From  the  cases  presented  it  was  evident  that  return  migrants  are 
under  great  pressure  to  conform  to  traditional  norms,  and  that  their  relative 
wealth  is  not  readily  translated  into  political  power  or  influence,  in  large 
measure  because  their  absence  has  deprived  them  of  the  personalized  networks 
upon  which  power  and  influence  are  based.   Thus,  while  their  wealth  may 
make  development  possible  within  the  community,  the  migrants  themselves 
rarely  seem  to  take  an  active  role  in  guiding  the  process.   Perhaps  it 
is  worth  making  the  observation  that  this  process  may  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  that  developed  countries  have  of  aiding  those  that  are  less 
developed.   It  has  the  advantage  of  feeding  the  grass  roots  directly, 
without  bureaucratic  skimming,  and  it  minimizes  the  imposition  of  our 
cultural  and  political  biases.   For  the  researcher  interested  in  the 
position  of  immigrants  in  the  receiving  societies  it  is  important  to 
take  into  account  the  degree  of  commitment  a  migrant  has  to  those  he  has 
left  behind.   In  talking  about  ethnic  communities  it  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  boundary  lines  to  countries  of  origin  as  well  as  across  class  and 
political  boundaries  in  the  country  of  destination. 
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4.   Sociocultural  Perspectives  on  Migrant  Adaptation 

Papers  in  this  session  described  Filipino  communities  in  such 
diverse  places  as  Phoenix,  Arizona  (Rhoads),  Syracuse,  New  York  (Requiza) , 
Hawaii  (Alcantara,  Hernandez),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  Canada  (Buduhan) ,  and 
Salinas,  California  (Almirol) .   The   contrasts  brought  to  light  the  signifi- 
cance for  associational  patterns  and  sense  of  ethnic  identity  of  such  factors 
as  the  number  of  Filipinos  in  a  locality;  their  geographical  concentration; 
the  regions  in  the  Philippines   from  whence  they  came,  with  special  emphasis 
on  dialect  differences;  the  time  of  migration;  the  characteristics  of  the 
migrants,  including  age,  sex,  occupation  and  social  class  background;  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  they  have  settled. 

The  social  history  of  Salinas,  as  described  by  Almirol,  illustrates 
some  of  these  factors  at  work.   Almirol  divides  the  social  history  of 
Filipinos  in  Salinas  into  four  distinct  periods,  beginning  with  the  initial 
settlement  era  which  began  in  the  1920s  and  ended  around  1935.   These  first 
migrants  entered  the  United  States  as  "nationals,"  but  as  Orientals  they 
were  ineligible  for  citizenship.   They  were  young  (95%  were  under  30  years 
old),  male  (the  sex  ratio  was  200  men  per  woman),  and  unmarried  (85%  single). 
Those  who  were  married  almost  invariably  left  their  families  behind.   This 
group  of   immigrants  generally  ended  up  in  two  types  of  jobs:  farm  labor 
and  domestic  labor.   Since  farm  labor   is  seasonal,  a  genuine  Filipino 
settlement  did  not  develop  during  this  period,  and  the  major  bases  of 
association  were  along  dialect  lines,  with  voluntary  associations  formed 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  town  origins  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  socials  and  dances,  although  collections  « 
ocassionally  taken  for  projects  in  the  home  community.   Contributing  to 
the  stunted  growth  of  the  Filipino  settlement  was  the  absence  oi  women, 
and  hence  normal  family  life. 
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The  second  period,  which  extended  from  the  mid-30 's  to  the  War, 
was  characterized  by  intense  racial  discrimination  on  the  part  of  White 
Americans,  leading  to  an  initial  ethnic  awareness  and  the  development  of 
pan-Filipino  organizations,  including  fraternities,  churches  and  labor 
unions.   During  this  period  the  Filipino  settlement  began  to  move  out  of 
the  labor  camps  and  into  town. 

The  third  period  was  the  War  itself,  when  many  Filipinos  left  to 
join  the  Philippine  Scouts  or  the  First  and  Second  Regiments  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  two  segregated  units  of  Filipino  men.   Almirol  asserts 
that  a  crucial  shift  in  attitude  took  place  during  this  period,  with  a 
sense  of  pride  developing  among  the  Filipinos  and  increasing  tolerance 
among  the  Anglos  in  the  community. 

Following  the  War,  a  great  number  of  returning  Filipinos  brought 
with  them  Filipino  wives,  helping  to  normalize  the  demographic  situation 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  family  and  kinship  ties  as  the  basis  for 
community.   Almirol  characterizes  the  current  Filipino  enclave  in  Salinas 
as  permeated  with  intersecting  and  overlapping  ties  of  kinship  and  membership 
in  the  same  voluntary  associations  and  church.   This  current,  or  fourth  period, 
he  sees  as  an  era  of  ethnic  renascence  and  discovery  among  the  Filipinos  under 
the  impetus  of  the  new  immigrants,  the  second-generation  Filipino-Americans 
and  a  social  climate  that  seems  more  tolerant  of  expressions  of  Filipino 
ethnicity.   Almirol  believes  these  four  periods  of  Filipino  settlement  were 
characteristic  of  such  areas  as  Stockton,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  as  well  as  Salinas. 

It  also  parallels  the  experience  of  Filipino  communities  in  Hawaii 
in  many  respects,  although  the  plantation  structure  superimposed  some 
additional  contingencies  and  reduced  mobility.   But,  as  Alcantara  pointed 
out  in  his  paper,  after  1950  most  Filipinos  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
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the  plantation  towns,  and  population  profiles  and  social  relations  have 
altered  accordingly. 

The  class  distinction  between  the  first  wave  and  second  wave 
migrants  was  a  recurring  theme  in  the  papers  prepared  for  this  session. 
The  oldtimers  had  to  eke  out  a  living  as  itinerant  laborers,  plantation 
workers  or  domestics  and  for  the  most  part  were  unable  to  accumulate 
capital  in  any  form.   As  their  working  lives  came  to  an  end,  they  found 
themselves  with  meager  resources  to  provide  for  their  old  age.   Some 
returned  to  the  Philippines,  but  many,  their  ties  long  since  severed  with 
people  at  home,  remained  to  form  a  major  component  of  communities  abroad. 
Into  these  communities  have  come  enterpreneurial  professionals  whose 
interests,  ambitions  and  frequently  means,  bear  little  resemblance  to 
those  of  their  pioneering  predecessors.   Thus  the  two  separate  Filipino 
communities  identified  by  Smith  on  the  basis  of  aggregated  demographic 
data  manifest  themselves  in  socio-economic  splits  within  specific  localities. 
5.   Psychological  Perspectives  on  Migrant  Adaptation 

The  papers  written  for  this  session  focused  on  immigrant  children 
in  the  school  setting.   Forman,  a  Filipino  psychologist  who  has  done 
intensive  work  with  immigrant  children,  noted  that  statistics  on  Filipino 
academic  achievement  in  Hawaii  do  not  appear  to  warrant  the  optimistic 
views  that  some  Filipinos  entertain  about  United  States'  education.   Her 
main  concerns,  however,  are  the  explanations  that  have  built  up,  by  teachers 
and  social  scientists,  to  explain  Filipino  behavior.   To  a  considerable  extent , 
Forman  argues,  these  "explanations"  have  simply  replaced  old  stereotypes  with 
new  ones,  and  unfortunately  the  new  ones  —  those  that  portray  Filipino  children 
as  shy,  lacking  in  self-reliance,  dependent  —  appear  to  be  just  as  detrimental 
and  misleading  as  the  old  ones,  perhaps  even  more  so,  since  they  are  cloaked 
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in  scientific  jargon.   The  point  Forman  makes  is  that  these  characterizations, 
many  of  which  are  presented  by  well-meaning  and  sympathetic  observers,  follow 
from  faulty  assumptions  about  positive  skills  and  behavioral  repertoires 
Filipino  children  have  acquired  prior  to  starting  school  and  from  neglect  of 
features  of  the  new  setting  that  influences  the  children's  behavior.   Her 
own  experimental  work  underlines  the  importance  of  identifying  the  strengths 
inherent  in  Filipino  learning  patterns  and  building  upon  these. 

The  cogency  of  Forman 's  argument  was  underscored  by  the  report 
presented  by  Chung  on  Filipino  students  in  Guam.   In  this  setting  Filipino 
students,  most  of  whom  have  immigrant  parents,  show  superior  performance 
when  compared  with  both  the  native  Chamorros  and  the  United  States 
"Statesiders."  It  is  unclear  exactly  why  this  should  be  so,  but  should 
caution  us  to  pay  far  more  attention  than  we  generally  do  to  circumstantial 
factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  population  to  adapt  in  a  new 
environment. 

Conclusion 

In  all  the  discussion,  one  central  theme  emerged  as  paramount 
and  should  provide  a  crucial  guideline  for  both  welfare  agencies  and 
researchers.   The  theme,  succinctly  put,  is  heterogeneity.   The  more 
information  we  assembled  about  Filipinos  abroad  the  more  the  differences 
within  that  population  came  into  focus,  differences  spawned  by  the  diversity 
of  characteristics  the  migrants  brought  with  them,  by  the  time  they  left 
the  Philippines  and  arrived  at  their  destinations,  by  the  character  of 
the  communities  from  which  they  came  and  went,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
idiosyncratic  and  familial  experiences. 
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The  lesson  I  would  like  to  draw  from  these  observations  is  not  that 
we  must  ignore  the  fact  that  these  are  Filipinos.  They  are  Filipinos,  as  well 
as  other  things  —  doctors,  farmworkers,  Tagalog  speakers,  Rotary  Club  members, 
Asian  Americans,  etc.   The  lesson  rather  is:  when  for  one  purpose  or  another, 
outsiders  portray  such  a  population  as  a  homogeneous  group,  they  set  the  stage 
for  misleading  stereotypes,  and  for  injustice. 
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Schedule  for  Conference  on  International  Migration  from  the  Philippines 

June  2-6,  1975 
The  East-West  Center,  Jefferson  Hall,  Asia  Room 


9:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 

1:00  p.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 


Discussion  of  papers 

Sec  attachement  for  titles  of  papers  for  each 

session. 

Lunch 

Workshop  and/or  preparation  time  for  subsequent' 
sessions 


Papers  of  each  session  will  be  discussed  each  day  as  follows: 

Monday,  June  2  Brain  Drain 

Tuesday,  June  3  Filipino  Migration  to  U.S.  In  historical  perspective 

Wednesday,  June  4  Outmigration  and  the  Barrio 

Thursday,  June  5  Social  and  Cultural  Adaptation 

Friday,  June  6  Psychological  Studies 
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CONFLUENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES,  June  2-6,  1975 
SESSTON5  AMP  TTTT> 'S  Ov   PAPERS 


BRAIN  DRAIN 

Brain  Drain  from  the  Philippines  to  the  U.S. 
A  Socio-Psychological  Model 


Correlates  of  Migration  of  Scientists, 
Engineers  and  Other  Professionals  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  U.S. 


Foreigned-Trained  Professionals  in  the 
Philippines 


Problems  of  Foreign  Educated  Nurses  and 
Job  Satisfactions  of  Filipino  Nurses 


Social  Links,  Perception  of  Opportunities, 
and  the  Prospensity  to  Return  Home;  The 
Case  of  Recent  Filipino  Medical  Graduates 
in  New  York  City 

Why  Doctors  Don't  Leave:  A  Preliminary 
Paper  on  a  Survey  Physicians  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  Incentive  They  Seek 


Dr.  Josef ina  J.  Card 

American  Institute  for  Research 

Palo  Alto,  California 

Dr.  Josefina  Cortes 

Division  of  Education  and  Training 

National  Science  Development  Board 

Philippines 

Dr.  Christina  P.  Parel,  Dean 
The  Statistical  Center 
University  of  the  Philippines 
Manila,  Philippines 

Purita  F.  Asperilla 

Beth  Israel  Medical  Center 

New  York 

Ricardo  G.  Abad 
Department  of  Sociology 
Fordham  University 
Bronx,  New  York 

Dr.  Ledivina  V.  Carino 
College  of  Public  Administration 
University  of  the  Philippines 
Manila,  Philippines 


FILIPINO  MIGRATION  TO  U.S.  JN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES 


American  Labors  and  the  Philippines: 
Perspective 

California  Struggle  Against  the  Filipino 
Invasion:  1929- 1934 


Demographic  and  Legal  Changes  in  U.S. 
Immigration:  Recent  Philippine  Experience 
in  Context 


Pinoy  in  Paradise:  Environment  and  Adaptation 
of  the  Filipinos  in  Hawaii,  1906-1946 


Discussant 


Dr.  William  Whittaker 
Washington  D.C. 

Dr.  Dorita  Clifford 

Sophia  University  Ichigaya  Campus 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Dr.  Charles  Keely 
Department  of  Sociology 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Dr.  Miriam  Sharma 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Hawaii 

Dr.  Brett  Mclendy 
Department  of  History 
Unlverfilty  of  Hawaii 


Chairperson  for  the  session 
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QUTMIGRATION  AND  THE  DARRIO 

Causes  and  Consequences  in  Ilocano 
Migration 


Emigrants'  Investments  in  Their  Home 
Community 


Hawaiianos:  A  Study  of  Non- Innovative 
Behavior 


Keep  Them  Abroad:  The  Role  of  the  Immigrant 
and  Emigrant  in  Ilongo  Society 


Toward  Sociogenic  Migration  Theory: 
Assessing  the  Effevts  of  Out-Migration 


Dr.  Henry  Lewis 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Canada 

Stephen  Griffiths 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Hawaii 

Harold  McArthur 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Hawaii 

Dr.  Aram  Yengoyan 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Dr.  Bruce  Koppel 

Technology  and  Development  Institut 

East-West  Center  ?•:- 


SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  ADAPTATION 

Continuities  and  Discontinuities  in  the 
Friendship  Networks  of  Filipinos  in  the 
Ea6t  Coast  U.S.A. 

Filipino  Adaptation  in  an  Hawaiian 
Plantation  Setting 


Filipino-Americans  in  the  Phoenix 
Metropolitan  Area 


Filipino  Association:  Balancing  Social 
Pressures  and  Etnic  Images 


The  Makibaka  Movement:  A  Filipino  Social 
Protest  Movement  in  Hawaii 


Winnipeg  Parishioners,  Vancouver  Entrepre- 
neurs: Two  Profices  of  Filipinos  in  Canada 


Moreno  Requiza 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Dr.  Ruben  Alcantara 
Department  of  American  Studies 
University  of  Hawaii 

Rose  Marie  Rhoads  j 

Department  of  Sociology 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona 

Edwin  B.  Almirol 

Mt.Holyoke  College 

South  Hadley,  Massachusettcs 

Evelyn  Hernandez 

East-West  Population  Institute 

East-West  Center 

Clcto  Buduhan 

Department  of  Anthropology  and 

Sociology 
University  of  British  Columbia 
Vancouver,  Canada 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

Correlates  of  Life  Aspiration  of  Filipino  Youths   Roy  Chung,  Director 
on  Guam  .      Social  Science  Institute 
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On  May  19,  1975,  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
seventeen  persons,  among  them  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Alioto,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
as  members  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees,  to  advise  him 
and  the  heads  of  appropriate  federal  agencies  concerning  the  expeditious  and 
coordinated  resettlement  of  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  assistance  to  those  who  are  in 

urgent  need  of  help  for  the  essentials  of  life,  the  President  stated: 

The  people  that  we  are  welcoming  today,  the  individuals  who 
are  on  Guam  or  in  Camp  Pendleton  or  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
are  individuals  who  can  contribute  significantly  to  our  society 
in  the  future.   They  are  people  of  talent,  they  are  industrious, 
they  are  individuals  who  want  freedom,  and  I  believe  they  will., 
make  a  contribution  now  and  in  the  future  to  a  better  America. 

May  I  add  to  this  speech  that  these  refugees,  imbibing  Confucius 

sayings,  never  forget  what  the  sponsors,  voluntary  agencies  and  American 

authorities  have  been  doing  for  them;  so,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 

to  express,  on  behalf  of  these  immigrants,  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  American 

people  for  their  warm  hospitality,  devotion,  help  and  assistance. 

The  private  sponsors,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  voluntary  agencies, 
with  the  prompt  action  of  the  Congress  and  the  President,  have  done  their 
best  to  provide  shelter,  food  and  jobs. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  support  from  the  private  sector 
and  the  progress  has  really  been  very  encouraging;  but  behind  these  actions, 
lie  several  pressing  and  important  problems: 

(1)   Those  who  remain  in  the  camps  do  not  know  what  to  do,  where 
to  go  and  therefore,  some  want  to  stay  on  as  long  as  possible.   Most  of  them 
do  not  speak  English,  have  a  large  family  or  are  too  old  to  work.   Some  do 


1.   Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees 
May  19,  1975. 
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not  have  sponsors. 

(2)  Most  of  those  who  have  left  the  camps  have  not  yet  found  a 
job.   There  are  many  reasons;  because  of  recession,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  this  country  is  still  high.   For  some  scarce  jobs  available,  they  are 
not  prepared,  due  to  lack  of  skills.   Even  if  they  have  their  degrees  from 
American  universities,  or  have  been  given  lessons  by  American  professors 
in  Saigon,  there  is  an  apprehensive  view  from  American  employers. 

(3)  Those  who  were  in  the  United  States  as  diplomats,  exchange 
students,  trainees  and  those  on  various  temporary  visas  have  been  left 
confused  and  powerless  in  deciding  their  status  and  in  aiding  their  relatives 
who  just  arrived  here  with  a  handbag  each. 

(4)  The  role  of  the  extended  family  was  very  important  in  the 
Vietnamese  society.   The  family  cannot  be  split  to  live  separately  in  different 
American  homes.   So  it  is  quite  difficult  for  a  large  family  to  find  a  sponsor 
who  is  willing  to  take  care  of  a  whole  family  with  ten  members  or  so. 

(5)  The  ultimate  goal  of  resettlement  is  the  self-sufficiency 

of  the  refugees  and  their  integration  into  the  American  society.   But  Federal 
laws  have  limited  their  access  to  work.   If  I  am  correct,  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  were  allowed  into  the  United  States  under  Section  212  (d)  (5) 
[66  Stat.  188;  8  USC  #1182  (d)  (5)]  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended.   Technically,  they  are  on  parole.   They  have  not  been  * 
"admitted"  into  the  country,  but  are  in  the  "attitude"  of  applicants  for 
admission.   They  are  legally  similar  to  those  aliens  overseas  waiting  for 
immigrant  visas,  except  that  they  are  paroled  into  American  life  while  they 
wait. 

(6)  Besides,  the  role  of  a  sponsor  cannot  make  the  refugee 
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Productive."   The  sponsor  provides  food,  room,  transportation  etc...  but  he 
cannot  create  a  job,  or  teach  the  refugee  routine  skills. 

The  reasons  listed  above  lead  me,  if  I  might,  to  some  suggestions: 

(a)  Two  months  after  their  escape  to  freedom,  almost  100,000 
Vietnamese  remain  in  camps.   Good  programs  have  been  implemented  to  combat 
the  idleness  imposed  on  the  refugees  by  camp  life.   The  main  handicap  for 
most  of  the  refugees  is  English.   But  the  English  taught  by  refugee  volunteers 
in  the  camps  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  earn  money.   Professional  teachers 
should  be  sent  to  the  camp,  and  advanced  courses  should  be  organized  properly. 
A  Vietnamese-English  dictionary  should  be  published. 

(b)  Vocational  training  should  be  organized  inside  as  well  as 
outside  the  camps.   Apprenticeship  programs  and  work-incentive  programs 
should  be  expanded  to  refugees  to  find  productive  employment  and  leave  the 
camps  and  sponsors.   Business  training  can  be  organized  too,  for  Vietnamese 
businessmen. 

(c)  Refugee  status  should  be  expanded  to  other  Vietnamese  who 
came  here  on  their  own,  or  who  were  students  or  diplomats.  Many  students 
found  their  resources  from  home  for  tuition  and  board  suddenly  cut  off. 

(d)  For  those  who  have  large  families  or  who  do  not  speak  English, 
if  they  prefer  to  live  in  a  community,  the  best  way  is  to  help  them  establish 
a  small  family  business.   It  is  not  a  question  of  living  in  a  Vietnamese 
community  or  in  an  American  family. 

Many  refugees  can  earn  their  living  by  farming,  tishing,  cooking 
Vietnamese  food,  producing  hand  embroidery,  hand  weaving,  lacquer w.t ,  ,  ceraalc 
elephants,  etc.   They  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  stand  on  their  own 
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feet  in  a  Vietnamese  community  if  they  so  desire.   They  do  not  have  to  compete 

with  other  American  residents  for  scarce  jobs  for  which  they  are  unprepared. 

It  means  that  we  should  have  flexibility  in  implementing  the  refugee 

resettlement  policy.   President  Ford,  in  his  remarks  to  the  Advisory  Committee 

on  Refugees,  said: 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  us  are  immigrants,  and  the  strength 
of  America  over  the  years  has  been  our  diversity;  diversity  of 
all  kinds —  religion,  ethnicity  and  otherwise. 

I  recall  very  vividly,  a  statement  that  seems  apropos  at  this 
time,  that  the  beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors.   The 
strength  of  America  is  its  diversity. 

So  there  is  diversity  in  religion,  ethnicity  and  there  should  be 

diversity  in  the  ways  to  implement  the  Refugee  Resettlement  policy  because 

diversity  makes  strength. 

(e)  The  refugee  who  lives  with  his  sponsor  has  food  and  shelter, 
but  to  get  a  job,  he  should  undergo  a  training  course.   Up  to  now,  there  is 
no  organization  in  charge  of  training  for  refugees.   The  best  solution  is 
that  the  voluntary  agencies  have  contracts  with  a  professional  organization 
wfiich  specializes  in  vocational  training.   Some  may  need  only  refresher 
courses,  with  primary  emphasis  on  American  techniques,  business  customs  and 
terminology.   Others  may  need  very  practical  training  as  gas  station  attendants, 
assembly  line  workers  or  as  retail  clearks.   In  almost  all  cases,  the  Vietnamese 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  variety  of  aptitude  tests  to  help  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  on  training  for  a  field  not  suitable  to  their  basic 
capabilities. 

(f)  Finally,  once  out  of  the  camp,  the  refugees  are  spread  all 
over  the  country.   But  they  still  need  a  place  where  they  can  meet,  get 
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information  and  exchange  views.   This  is  a  place  of  comfort.  We  call  it 
Vietnamese  Community  Center.   As  Vietnamese,  we  can  change  our  way  of  life, 
forget  our  language.   We  adapt  ourselves  easily  to  American  life,  but  we  keep 
our  habits,  retain  our  culture.   Integration  cannot  be  done  in  one  day. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  refugee  resettlement. 
It  has  come  the  time  to  put  into  practice:   "Flexibility,  diversity"  is  our 
motto. 


June  22,  1975 
Washington,  D.C. 
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of  Vietnamese  Refugees  to  the  United  States 
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Adjustment  to  migration  may  be  defined  briefly  as  ability  to  cope 
with  the  life  situation  in  the  community  of  destination.   Successful  adjustment 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  variables, 
including  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  migrant,  the  social  situation 
of  the  migrant  upon  arrival  at  the  destination,  the  nature  of  the  community 
or  society  into  which  the  migrant  moves. 

Research  on  the  adjustment  of  migrants  touches  on  a  number  of  basic 
questions  of  human  behavior.   The  answers  to  these  questions  have  many  immediate 
applications  for  those  with  humanitarian  concerns  for  easing  the  transition  from 
immigrant  or  refugee  to  settled  member  of  the  community. 

The  characteristics  of  Vietnamese  refugees  to  the  United  States, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  arrived,  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
now  find  themselves  are  extremely  varied.   It  is  the  task  of  social  research 
to  identify  the  range  of  variability  to  successful  physical,  economic,  social, 
cultural,  psychological  and  medical  adjustment.   Because  of  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  research  problems,  they  will  be  best  attacked  through 
coordinated  interdisciplinary  studies. 

The  planning  of  research  at  this  stage  suffers  from  a  basic  and 
major  defect,  the  absence  of  an  adequate  data  base  concerning  the  characteristics 
of  these  migrants.   Thus  the  first  research  task  must  be  the  construction  of  an 
adequate  set  of  basic  information  on  the  migrants  or  on  a  suitable  sample  of 
them.   The  systematic  collection  of  this  information,  which  should  begin  as 
soon  as  possible,  will  have  immediate  practical  use  in  planning  resettlement 
programs  by  giving  answers  to  such  questions  as:   how  many  people  have  the 
essential  language  skills,  and  how  many  will  require  language  training  it 
various  levels;  how  many  have  job  skills  which  are  immediately  useful,  and 
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how  many  will  require  training  or  retraining  in  order  to  be  employable  here; 
how  many  are  of  school  age,  working  age,  or  beyond  the  age  of  active 
employment;  how  many  have  come  in  family  groups  which  should  be  maintained 
wherever  possible,  and  how  many  have  come  as  individuals  who  may  require 
special  social  support,  etc.   To  date,  the  publicly  released  information  on 
these  sorts  of  characteristics  has  been  anecdotal,  incomplete,  and  often 
apparently  biased  in  such  a  way  as  to  inhibit  the  acceptance  of  these 
people  into  American  communities  (news  stories  have  emphasized  orphans, 
bar  girls  and  corrupt  officials,  and  have  given  limited  information  on  more 
"normal"  or  "average"  people  who  are  less  newsworthy,  but  apparently  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  reufgees) .   The  information  on  the  social  characteristics  of 
these  migrants  which  is  publicly  distributed  will  influence  both  the  public 
reaction  to  them,  and  the  ability  of  local  officials  and  others  to  be  able 
to  plan  rationally  for  their  resettlement,  and  to  accept  them  as  worthy 
members  of  the  community. 

A  byproduct  of  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  Vietnamese  migrants 
by  name,  age,  previous  address  in  Viet  Nam,  and  including  mother's  and  father's 
names  (to  avoid  ambiguity  in  the  case  of  common  names) ,  would  be  to  enable 
friends  and  neighbors  to  locate  one  another  if  they  have  gotten  separated 
during  their  migration  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  its  immediate  practical  use,  collection  of  basic 
information  on  the  characteristics  and  location  of  the  migrant  population 
is  essential  for  planning  research  related  to  the  problems  which  can  be 
anticipated  in  their  adjustment  process. 

Attached  is  a  sample  questionnaire  for  the  collection  of  basic 
information  (in  Vietnamese  with  English  translation).   This  form  has  been 
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pretested  among  Vietnamese  immigrants  to  Honolulu. 

A  list  of  variables  and  hypotheses  relating  these  variables  to 
adjustment  is  also  appended. 
Caution 

The  Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  United  States  are  in  a  particularly 
vulnerable  position  because  of  the  political  circumstances  in  Vietnam.   For 
this  reason  extraordinary  precautions  will  have  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
rights  of  privacy  and  the  confidentiality  of  any  information  gathered  in  a 
study  of  this  population.   No  study  should  be  undertaken  which  might  jeopardize 
those  relatives  and  friends  of  the  migrants  who  have  remained  in  Vietnam,  or 
which  might  interfere  with  a  decision  by  the  migrants  to  return  to  Vietnam 
now  or  in  the  future  should  they  so  desire. 

Participation  of  Vietnamese  scholars  at  all  levels  of  planning  and 
conduct  of  this  research  and  interpretation  of  the  results  is  essential. 
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Hypotheses  for  Research  on  Adjustment  of  Vietnamese  Migrants  to  the  United  States 

(1)  Social  isolation  will  increase  difficulty  of  adjustment;  social 
participation  will  lead  to  better  adjustment. 

(a)   absence  or  presence  of  family  (including  extended  family) 
is  probably  the  best  indicator  of  social  isolation  or  participation. 

(2)  Poor  match  of  vocational  and  language  skills  with  United  States 
requirements  will  increase  difficulty  of  adjustment  regardless  of  total  amount 
of  training  and  experience. 

(a)   Vietnamese  doctors,  expecially  those  with  United  States 
training  are  readily  employable  or  retrainable;  Vietnamese  lawyers  are  not; 
mechanics  may  find  ready  employment,  teachers  who  possess  inadequate  English 
language  skills  will  not. 

(3)  Demographic  characteristics  favoring  good  adjustment  include 
youth,  and,  especially  for  women,  marital  status. 

(4)  Personality  characteristics  leading  to  good  adjustment  include 
need  for  achievement,  tolerance  for  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  tolerance  for 
inability  to  control  the  situation. 

(5)  Presence  of  physical  disabilities  will  increase  difficulty  of 
adjustment. 

(6)  High  degree  of  Westernization  before  migration  will  increase 
speed  of  adjustment 

(a)  individuals  with  rural  backgrounds  will  have  greater 
difficulty  in  adjusting  than  individuals  with  urban  backgrounds 

(b)  individuals  with  more  formal  education  will  adjust  more 
readily  than  those  with  less  formal  education 

(c)  individuals  with  prior  extensive  contact  with  Americans 
or  Europeans  will  adjust  more  readily  than  those  without 

(d)  individuals  with  knowledge  of  a  European  language  will 
adjust  more  readily  than  those  without 

(7)  Individuals  with  small  absolute  or  relative  change  in  social 
status  accompanying  migration  will  adjust  more  readily  than  those  with  large 
degree  of  change. 

(8)  Length  of  time  and  difficulty  of  migration  and  processing  will 
increase  difficulty  of  adjustment 

(a)   individuals  kept  in  processing  centers  for  lengthy  periods, 
regardless  of  the  reason,  will  adjust  more  slowly  than  those  processed  rapidly 

(9)  Predisposition  of  the  host  community  will  influence  success  of 
adjustment 

(a)  Racism  will  inhibit  adjustment 

(b)  Sexism  will  inhibit  adjustment 

(10)  High  amount  of  personal  stress  just  prior  to  and  during 
migration  will  increase  difficulty  of  adjustment 
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(11)  Social  position  in  host  community  will  influence  success  of 
adjustment 

(a)  ambiguous  or  poor  legal  status  will  inhibit  success  of 
adjustment 

(b)  low  job  status  will  inhibit  success  of  adjustment 

(c)  lack  of  involvement  in  ongoing  local  social  organizations 
(Vietnamese  or  non-Vietnamese)  will  inhibit  adjustment 

(12)  Physical/geographical/ecological  similarity  to  community  of 
origin  will  increase  success  of  adjustment 

(a)   availability  of  Vietnamese  style  food  will  increase  adjustment 

(13)  Success  of  adjustment  will  vary  with  the  mode  of  transition  into 
the  host  community.   The  following  modes  exist 

(a)  Vietnamese  women  entering  as  wives  of  Americans,  without 
accompanying  relatives 

(b)  Students 

(c)  Individuals  and  families  entering  without  transit  through 
a  processing  center,  "sponsored"  by  an  individual  or  a  family 

(d)  Individuals  or  families  entering  after  transit  through 
a  processing  center,  sponsored  by  an  individual  or  family 

(e)  Individuals  or  families  sponsored  by  a  community  or  company 

(f)  Individuals  or  families  entering  community  through  "half-way 
house"  community 

(14)  Adjustment  will  include  modification  of  demographic  behavior 

(a)  A  rapid  decline  in  fertility  can  be  expected,  probably 
associated  with  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
those  in  Vietnam 

(b)  A  change  of  mortality  patterns,  over  a  period  of  a  generation 
or  more,  to  resemble  "normal"  United  States  patterns. 

(c)  A  change  in  migration  patterns  in  which  family  groups  are 
broken  up,  associated  with  characteristics  of  the  United  States  job  market. 
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in    One    (Ba)    cho    biet    nam   ngoai    tCng    cong    ldi   t</<v  cua    toan    gia  rfinh    cu 
ng    (B*a)    la    bao-nhieu? 
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ngay    ra    kho*i  Viet    Nam,    Ong    (Ba)    co    grfi    tho*   cho    al    khong? 
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fcW      c  SAS    -    PERSONAL 

Tat  ca^chung  ta  JTc*u  c6  ft  nhi£u  mong  y*oc  cho  cTtfi  «ong  cua  minh.Khi 
np.hi  vc  nhifng  cfi"e*u  ^hpt-sy*  quan-h£  tf£n  <To»i  sor.g  rieng  cua  mfnh.thi* 
Ong    (Ba)    mong    iftfc    va    hy-vpng»nhu*ng    gi*  cho    tuMng-lai. 

Noi  rpt^  each  khac.neu  Ong  (Ba)  tu*ing  tvf^ng^ran^  ty\Jng-lai  sc  rat/ 
«/ng  r.ua  ffep  Jfl ,  t  hi  theo  y  Cng  (Ba)^  cfoH  song  cua  Ong  (Ba)  luc  bly 
gio*   se    giong    nhi?  the    nao.neu    Ong    (Ba)    ddic    sung    sxicfngl 

XJfct/^.^^'iN    OHcl  M^'j   M'Cg   j    t^f.rj  ",mf.    Pa-V^1'/    W»vM    i««./r    j;f»    N*    |iKr  >t    V  :■'.■  l'-»»*} 

Bay    gio*   ngu^c,  lai ,  Ong    (Ba)     lp    l£ng    va    so*   hai    nhi/ng    gi^  ve  ,ti?<Jn£-lai 
cua    ninh?       Neu    Ong    (Ba)   jighi    rang    jv/dng-lai    ee    den    t8i    lam.thi    aoi- 
sftng    cua    Ong     (B"a)     se    giftng    niiu"   the    nao? 

N»H  »  ft.tHf   «•*,>.!  r  V.^.m'.i    V^Kftt,    J-A;-)f     Jo  y/t.^    f»,T-   Bf  vJn«-r„    r,',n<t,  f « <•    o.<jy 

W«i/r»     l;fp      L»<r.      (ifcr     +fi».ti  T 

4>ay    la    hinh    mft/chiec    thang.  Cu*thi    du    rang    trcn    dinh    cai     thang^chi 
■$t    cuftc    doH    tot    d>p    nhu^t    ma    Ong    (B*a)    ro    th^    co    nhu»  Ong^  (Ba"),  vifa    t2 
ra    ^.va    dutfi    chan'cai     thane    la    ndi    chi^cuoc    a~ch    a"cnvtM  Anhat .       Vay 
theo    Ong    (Ba)     thl    hien    nay    Ong    (Ba)    thay    minh    ct*u*ng    vao    bac    thang 
nao?  Wirt  *>s  ^    fU>t*»«    »^  a  l»«M«r.  Xvv»<i 
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Cach    cfay    1    nam    6ng    (B^a)    ii/ng    vao    bac    thang    nao?      Bac    so     :     .     .     •    w.j'^  >"  '-•i 

Cach    day    5    nam?  Bac    so     :     .     .     . 

Xln    cho    biet    tai    sao    Ong     (Bn)/lai^cam    thay    ra*ng    cupc    song    t»3l    trJdc 
tftt    fl'ep     (hay    ktfm)     ho*n    cufic    sSng    bay    gio'? 
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B.6    Hay  coi  nhu'  lo*i  dii*  a*bnn  cua  Ong  (Ba)  dung  nhat  thl  thco  Ong  (ba) 
1  nSm  ntra  Ong  (15a)  s<T  3Vng  vao  bye  thang  nao?    Bac  so  :  .  .  . 

5  nam  ni/a?      Bac  so  :  .  .  . 
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B.7         Xin    cho    biet    hicn    nay    nhirng    dieu    gi    lam    cho    Ong    (Ba)lo    lang    nhicu 
ho*n    ca? 
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B.8         Xin    J^e    cho    bi£t    nliung   £inh-nghifcm   hay    bien    c£    nao^  trong    cujc    0*6*1 
cua    Ong    (Ba)    a*a    anh    hvfc/ng    den    ao*i    song    cua    Ong    (Ba)? 


1.9         Xin    Ong    (Ba)    vui    long    cho    biet    nhi/ng    ly    do    Ong(Ba)chiu    ra  khcfi    Viet 
Nam    di    cu'  sang    Hoa    Ky    lap    dc/i    song    mo*i? 
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The  exodus  from  South  Vietnam  is  proving  to  be  a  large  brain 
drain.   An  early  recognition  of  this  fact  will  help  turn  what  is  generally 
thought  of  as  a  liability  into  an  asset  for  the  United  States.   More  public 
recognition  of  the  strengths  that  the  refugees  are  bringing  to  America  will 
help  preserve  that  much  precious  and  vulnerable  cultural  luggage  which  the 
refugees  have  brought  along  with  them  across  the  Pacific.   Uncared  for,  this 
cultural  heritage  wil  disappear.   Only  if  the  migrants  retain  their  cultural 
heritage  and  self-identity,  can  they  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
American  society.  '  Otherwise,  they  can  only  take  and  not  give.   This  would 
be  the  case  if  they  left  all  their  Vietnamese  baggage  outdoors  or  got  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  American  house.   Indeed,  the  cream  of 
South  Vietnamese  society  has  left,  along  with  many  who  it  must  be  admitted 
had  unclean  and  corrupt  lives.   There  are,  for  instance,  some  500  medical 
doctors,  dentists  and  pharmacists  among  the  refugees,  many  who  graduated 
from  the  finest  French  and  American  universities.   All  the  university 
rectors,  except  one,  have  left,  along  with  the  topnotch  batches  of  college 
professors,  engineers,  journalists,  literary  and  artistic  talents.   In  addition, 
there  are  the  ablest  and  most  successful  entrepreneurs  and  businessmen. 

All  of  the  Vietnamese  trades  and  professions  are  represented. 
Representatives  from  the  fine  arts,  the  various  branches  of  handicraft,  as 
well  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  woodcarvers  are  among  the  refugees.   Forcing 
these  trained  artisans  into  American  jobs,  usually  mechanical  jobs  having 
little  to  do  with  their  native  talents  and  skills,  would  eventually  destroy 
them,  thus  depriving  the  host  nation  of  a  valuable  source  of  enrichment. 

Most  Americans  look  upon  the  refugees  as  job  competitors  and 
budget-hogs  rather  than  as  contributors  to  American  society.   It  is  necessary 
to  correct  this  erroneous  image  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.   This  can  be 
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done  by  surveying  Vietnamese  professional  skills  and  attempting  to  utilize 
them.   Organic  farming,  the  production  of  health  food,  the  artisanal 
production  of  brown  sugar  and,  in  general,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
which  require  high  amounts  of  human  labor  are  among  the  fields   in  which 
the  refugees  can  excel.   The  conduct  of  a  professional  skills  survey  and 
the  publication  of  its  results  would  help  dissipate  the  erroneous  image,  and 
would  increase  the  probability  of  finding  suitable  jobs  for  the  the  refugees. 
A  chain  of  health  food  stores,  for  example,  would  engage  the  Vietnamese 
farmers  in  the  production  of  health  food. 

From  a  religious  standpoint,  the  Vietnamese  can  also  make  a 
contribution.   Distinguished  representatives  of  the  major  South  Vietnamese 
religions  are  among  the  refugees.   Their  religious  background  will  add  still 
another  dimension  to  the  American  Weltanschauung,  the  Vietnamese  brand  of  Tao- 
Buddhist-Confucian  outlook.   Pagodas,  zen  meditation  centers  can  be  built  to 
provide  both  Americans  and  Vietnamese  with  one  or  two  weeks  of  respite  from 
high-speed  technological  society.   Such  meditation  methods  can  help  recover 
emotional  health  and  inner  peace.   Like  all  powerful  nations  and  people, 
Americans  suffer  from  ethnocentrism   and  a  mono-lingual  bias;  like  all 
small  nations  within  the  Taoist-Buddhist  heritage,  the  Vietnamese  are  the 
bearers  of  a  multi-faceted  cultural  pluralism. 

Vietnamese  cultural  background.   If  allowed,  Vietnamese  pluralism 
will  help  further  dilute  American  centrism.    During  the  2,500  years  of 
recorded  history,  the  hazards  of  geography  and  history  have  brought  to 
Vietnamese  shores  all  of  the  main  currents  of  religious  thought  and  civilization. 
From  India  came  Theravada  Buddhism  and  Indian  culture;  from  one  thousand  years 
of  Chinese  rule  came  the  trilogy  that  form  the  backbone  of  the  Vietnamese 
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cultural  personality:   Mahayana  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism.   Hence,  the 
name  "Indochina,"  given  to  the  southeast  Asian  peninsula.   From  eighty  years 
of  French  rule,  came  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  French  democratic  ideals  of 
"Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite."  Most  recently,  from  the  United  States  came 
Protestantism  and  a  short-lived  American  democratic  style.   And  from  Russia 
and  China  came  Marxism,  Leninism  and  even  Trotskyism.   Nothing  is  missing, 
not  even  Islam,  which  spread  its  way  eastward  towards  Indonesia,  and  became 
the  religion  of  the  Cham  in  central  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  is  the  point  of  encounter  and  amalgamation  of  peoples, 
races,  religions  and  cultures.   Vietnam  is  not  only  situated  at  the  intersection 
of  civilizations,  it  is  also  situated  at  the  intersection  of  ideologies. 
Cultures  came  there  and  melted.   Ideologies  came  there  and  clashed.   This 
position  at  the  meeting  edge  of  races,  civilizations  and  ideologies  seems  to 
predestine  Vietnam  to  be  an  area  of  incessant  conflict,  turmoil  and  upheaval, 
as  well  as  a  place  of  enlivening  enrichment.   The  Vietnamese  migrants,  like 
other  migrants,  have  not  come  with  empty  hands,  culturally  speaking.   It  is 
up  to  the  American  hosts  not  to  let  Vietnamese  cultural  heritage  wither  and 
die.   The  Vietnamese  people  can  be  compared  to  a  bee,  which  takes  the  nectar  .from 
various  flowers  to  make  its  own  honey.   Everything  that  passed  through  Vietnam 
became  Vietnamese.   Their  record  of  survival  as  a  separate  racial  and  cultural 
entity  is  excellent.   It  has  survived  the  war  and  hopefully  the  migration. 
Admittedly,  nationalism  as  an  "ism"  is  obsolete;  it  is  out  of  date  and  place 
here  for  the  expatriates.   But  some  form  of  cultural  nationalism  is  most 
desirable  for  the  mutual  enrichment  of  Americans  and  Vietnamese  alike.   Contact 
with  other  cultures  places  one's  own  culture  in  perspective.  This  applies  to 
both  Vietnamese  and  Americans. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  Vietnamese  migrants  can  make  positive 
contributions  in  various  fields.   The  Taoist  Weltanschauung  they  brought 
along  with  them  will  shed  light  on  the  origins  of  their  non-technological 
civilization  and  inspire  remedies  to  problems  of  the  technological 
civilization.   The  Vietnamese  have  not  come  empty  handed,  culturally 
speaking.   If  they  threw  all  their  cultural  luggage  overboard   the  air  or 
seacraft  that  brought  them  here,  or  if  they  did  bring  in  their  luggage,  but 
never  opened  it,  they  can  make  no  positive  contribution  to  their  new  country. 
All  they  will  be  able  to  do  is  take  from  American  culture.   This  may  be 
flattering  to  the  American  ego,  but  it  is  impoverishing  to  both  parties. 
This  must  be  a  two  way  exchange,  a  give  and  take  process  with  each  side 
contributing  the  finest  features  of  their  own  cultures,  the  Christian 
brotherhood  and  generosity,  the  effectiveness  of  technology  should  combine 
with  the  fine  features  of  oriental  religions  in  the  common  search  of  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  mankind.   The  technological  society  muat  receive  fresh, 
outside  and  onlooking  views  from  people  born  and  raised  in  non-technological 
societies.   Lights  can  spark  up  from  such  encounters. 

Religions  begin  with  a  view.   For  views  dictate  actions.   The  way 

we  see  will  determine  the  way  we  act.   Seeing  something  as  a  snake  the  reaction 

would  be  "danger,"  and  the  action  would  be  "to  flee;"  seeing  the  same  object  as  a 

rope,  the  reaction  would  be  "useful,"  and  the  action  would  be  "to  pick  up." 

"Seeing"  Saigon  army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  French-Indochina  War  (1954)  .is  an 

anti-Communist  force,  the  reaction  would  be  here  are  the  "good  guys"  and  the  reaction 

would  be  to  back  them  up  and  build  it  up  into  a  modern  conventional  army  for  the 

Neither  have  they  come  empty  handed  skill-vise  Slid        Lonally 
speaking  or  financially  speaking.   Many  corrupt  generals  sod  litph  otti> 
have  several  millions  of-  United  States  dollars.   TM-shaanelinj        e  funds 
through  banking  systems  for  the  benefit  of  refugee  business  development 
matter  to  be  discussed  behind  closed  doors.   The  Billionaire  cabins!  sd 
and  generals  should  be  encouraged  to  deposit  their  funds  into  banks  where  tl 
fellow  refugees  can  borrow  money  to  start  bui  Li 
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containment  of  monolith  Communism  directed  from  Moscow  and  Peking  (another 
snake).   When  this  "reality"  (illusion)  crumbled,  the  reality  it  gave  birth  to 
was  a  heavily  mechanized  Saigon  army  that  had  become  dependent  upon  American 
aid  for  arms  and  supplies.   However,  in  the  end  the  Saigon  army  was  demoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  local  force,  and  as  we  have  witnessed,  it  did  not  survive  its 
sudden  demotion. 

During  the  1950's,  and  long  thereafter,  the  majority  of  Vietnamese 
looked  to  the  Saigon  army  as  the  native  instrument  of  French  colonial 
reoccupation  of  Vietnam,  and  their  reaction  to  it  was,  here  are  the  "wicked 
guys,"  and  we  should  fight  them  to  the  death.   The  Vietnamese  army  in  1954 — 
an  anti-communist  force,  or  a  local  instrument  of  resurgent  French  colonialism? 
One  remembers  the  Buddhist  parable  of  five  blind  men  "seeing"  an  elephant.   If 
we  name  our  elephant  "Vietnamese  reality  or  army,  1954,"  and  would  post  the 
American  at  the  animal's  tusk  and  the  Vietnamese  at  its  tail,  we  would  get 
the  picture  of  the  situation. 

"Right  view"  is  regarded  as  of  primordial  importance  and  is  leading 
in  the  eight-right-paths  in  the  reaching  of  Buddhism  for  the  common  folks. 
Going  a  little  further,  the  barrier  between  "right"  and  "wrong"  is  erased, 
as  those  pairs  of  opposites  merge  into  oneness  and  void.  One  can  name  our 
elephant  "God,"  "Truth,"  "reality,"  "democracy,"  "freedom,"  "sufficiency," 
or  anything  else  one  wants  and  can  find  the  same  kind  of  disparity  and  often 
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From  the  end  of  World  War  II  up  to  1954,  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  French 
sent  their  Corps  Expeditionaire  to  Vietnam  in  a  last  ditch  effort  to  recover 
their  former  colony.   To  help  with  that  effort,  they  brought  in  soldiers  from 
draftees,  former  collaborators  and  some  elements  out  of  Vietnam  prisons  or 
armed  robber  bands.   Later,  after  the  French  withdrawal,  clearer  elements,  anti- 
Communist  elements  have  joined  in.   But  if  one  gets  a  closer  look  at  the  men  at 
the  top  of  this  army,  Generals  Thieu,  Ky,  Khiem,  Big  Minh  and  scores  of  other 
generals  and  colonels,  one  would  invariably  find  that  they  were  former  officers 
in  the  French  army. either  before  or  after  1954.   Its  mercenary  character,  looting, 
disrespect  for  the  local  population's  life  and  property  remained  to  its  last  days. 
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conflicting  views  of  the  same  object.   The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  permit 
elaboration  on  each  case. 

Philosophical  views  are  only  one  among  several  articles  the  new 
migrants  can  contribute.   An  early  awareness  of  thse  riches  can  help  preserve 
the  Vietnamese  cultural  heritage. 

Ample  information  regarding  the  refugees  should  be  made  available 
to  the  American  public,  the  American  sponsors,  the  officials  in  charge  of 
resettlement  programs,  the  voluntary  agencies  and  up  the  ladder  of  authority 
to  the  decision-making  circles  at  the  White  House,  State  Department,  the 
Congress,  and  the  state  governments  and  legislatures.   Public  relations  for 
the  refugees  may  be  a  constructive  contribution  to  bridge  the  communication 
gap  between  the  refugees  and  their  hosts. 

A  team  of  selected  refugees  with  impeccable  backgrounds  and  no  ties 
with  the  Thieu  regime  can  meet  with  clergymen,  city  mayors,  governors,  civic 
groups  and  just  plain  United  States  citizens  in  a  nationwide  tour  to  plead 
for  their  cause.   This  would  give  the  American  public  an  opportunity  of  a 
personal,  direct  contact  with  the  refugees,  and  see  for  themselves  who  they 
are,  instead  of  seeing  through  the  stereotypes  of  television  cameras  and 
newspaper  reporting. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  resettlement  program  should  learn  more  about 
the  Vietnamese  uses  and  customs.   There  have  been  complaints  about  the 
difficulties  and  confusion  in  dealing  with  Vietnamese  names.   Which  is  the 
first,  which  is  the  last  in  a  Vietnamese  name?   And  how  come  there  ere 
hundreds,  even  thousands  bearing  the  same  name?   A  one  or  two  day  orientation 
program  will  quickly  eliminate  those  confusions,  save  tinu-  and  would  even 
permit  the  American  sponsor  or  social  worker  to  read  .1  few  '"'1 
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gestures.   Much  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  Vietnamese  learning  the  American 
customs,  uses  ways  of  life,  and  this  certainly  is  a  primary  necessary,  but  a 
very  small  step  toward  bridging  the  gap  from  the  part  of  the  Americans  will 
greatly  enhance  the  chance  of  a  smooth  integration. 

Historically,  the  East-West  relationship  has  been  a  one  way  street. 
The  East  has  come  to  learn  from  the  West.   Only  recently  has  there  been  a 
youthful  revival  of  interest  in  oriental  religions  as  young  Americans  are 
groping  for  new  values. 

Surveys .  A  general  survey  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees'  professional 
abilities,  skills  and  talents  must  be  conducted  without  delay,  or  they  will  be 
scattered  around  the  country  which  will  make  such  a  survey  much  more  difficult. 
Later,  a  Vietnamese  group  looking  for  Vietnamese  carpenters  and  masons  to  build 
a  curved-roof  temple  would  know  where  to  find  these.   Or  some  food  processing 
companies  deciding  to  explore  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  some  Vietnamese 
food  items  here,  would  know  how  to  locate  the  Vietnamese  manufacturers  of  the 
best  brand  names.   Due  to  mechanization  and  mass  production,  many  artisan  skills 
have  been  lost.   The  Vietnamese  still  possess  those  skills  and  can  make  a 
contribution. 

Another  survey  that  should  be  undertaken  without  delay  is  a  survey 
to  determine  how  many  refugees  would  like  to  join  a  Vietnamese  community.   If 
enough  refugees  express  that  desire,  the  government  should  do  the  Vietnamese 
a  big  favor  by  giving  them  the  support  necessary  to  set  up  their  communities. 
These  should  be  economically  oriented  and  can  be  called  a  "farming  collective," 
a  "fishing  cooperative,"  a  food  processing  company,  or  a  combination  of  the 
three.   First,  the  government  must  let  it  be  known  that  the  option  to  join  a 
community  is  as  open  as  the  voluntary  repatriation  option. 
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In  talking  to  hundreds  of  fellow  refugees,  their  main  desire  is 
to  be  settled  in  groups,  those  with  language  abilities  and  familiarity  with 
American  living  will  help  others  to  familiarize  with  the  American  way  of 
life.   Together,  they  will  help  each  other  overcome  the  language  barrier,  . 
avoid  the  traumatic  isolation,  and  find  jobs  and  start  businesses,  etc. 

Throughout  the  American  nation,  the  most  successful  immigrations 
have  been  where  people  of  the  same  language  and  background  have  settled 
together  and  have  been  able  to  help  each  other.   The  Chinese  settled  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  Chinatowns  of  major  cities,  the  French  settled  in  Louisiana, 
the  Scots  in  the  Carolinas,  the  Dutch  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Germans  in  Nebraska 
and  Illinois,  and  most  recently,  the  Cubans  in  Florida.   As  long  as  they  are 
law-abiding  immigrants,  the  Americans  should  not  feel  concerned  about  their 
being  together.   The  Americans  did  likewise  in  South  Vietnam.   The  community 
will  cushion  the  cultural  shock  and  when  the  second  generation  comes  along, 
they  will  spread  across  the  United  States  and  mix  with  other  races.   Any 
villager  who  will  feel  enough  strength  in  his  wings  will  be  encouraged  to 
fly  out.   The  community  will  be  regarded  as  a  temporary,  preparatory  ground. 

Undoubtedly,  the  migrants  will  have  to  throw  over  their  Vietnamese  way 
of  life  to  become  Americans,  but  this  should  be  done  gradually  and  in  the 
company  of  other  fellowmen  to  avoid  the  emotional  and  mental  disturbances  that 
may  result.   Psychologists  should  get  a  closer  look  at  the  problems  of  trans- 
migration and  of  culture  shock.   This  might  place  undue  strain  and  suffering 
upon  a  people  who  already  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  human  suffering. 
Pulling  them  out  of  the  trauma  of  war  and  putting  them  in  the  trauma  of 
acculturation  may  be  too  much  for  many  of  them. 
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Being  thrown  without  transition  from  the  seventeenth  century  into 
twentieth  century  America,  from  the  water  buffalo  to  the  jet  age,  from  hot 
to  cold  climate,  from  a  low  technology  machine  of  society  running  at  a 
relaxed  speed  to  one  with  a  speed  at  least  ten  times  faster;  among  people 
whose  language  one  cannot  comprehend  and  whose  coded  signs  one  cannot 
decipher.   All  these  problems  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  a  country,  a  home, 
property,  maybe  loved  ones  still  in  Vietnam,  the  feeling  of  being  a  citizen 
of  no-country,  nowhere  to  go  home  to,  all  these  add  up  to  quite  a  big  lot  to 
overcome. 

There  is  no  perfect  solution  to  the  refugee  problem  which  is  bad 
enough  in  itself.  No  one  was  prepared  for  it,  so  the  cultural  shock  is 
inevitable.   All  this  is  true,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  tremendous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  render  humane  assistance  to  the  refugees.   But, 
there  are  those  sufferings  that  only  those  experiencing  them  would  know  about. 

There  can  be  no  single,  uniform  solution  to  the  problems  of  refugee 
resettlement  in  the  United  States.   Several  solutions  are  needed,  which  are 
complementary  to  each  other,  and  should  be  carried  out  simultaneously,  and  not 
one  after  the  lack  of  success  of  the  other.   Each  one  has  a  number  of  advantages 
not  shared  with  the  others,  and  is  better  suited  to  a  certain  category  of 
refugees.   The  present  sponsorship  system  is  suitable  to  the  first  batch  of 
affluent,  skilled,  educated,  English-speaking  refugees.   The  community  is 
more  suitable  to  the  last  batches  of  non-English-speaking  refugees  of  farming 
and  fishing  backgrounds. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  voluntary  agencies  will  be 
able  to  find  sponsors  for  all  the  refugees.   Sooner  or  later,  the  government 
will  have  to  build  a  place  for  those  it  cannot  place  with  sponsors.   The  sooner 
the  better,  for  the  elements  that  can  make  of  the  community  a  success,  are 
being  scattered  around  the  country  at  a  fast  rate.   Those  affluent,  educated 
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who  can  make  of  the  community  an  attractive  place  to  live  and  work,  will  no 
longer  be  available  in  a  year  or  so,  to  join  the  community.   Waiting  until  a 
"dump"  place  will  become  an  absolute  necessity  to  "dump"  the  hard-core  un- 

placeables  would  certainly  increase  the  likelihood  of  such  a  place  developing 
ghetto  or  reservation-like  situations.   This  is  certainly  not  what  the 
government  would  like  to  see.   It  would  stand  as  a  disgraceful  reminder  of 
the  government's  lack  of  a  humane  treatment  toward  a  people  whose  tragic  fate 
has  brought  them  under  its  care.   Instead,  a  well  planned,  well  executed,  well 
manned  community  established  without  delay  will  stand  up  as  a  monument  of  good 
will  and  care  for  people  in  need. 

Finding  a  sponsor  for  a  refugee  family  does  not  necessarily  mean 
it  is  resettled.   A  refugee  is  resettled  only  when  he  has  found  a  job  that 
permits  him  to  support  himself  and  his  family.   In  the  community,  the  two 
steps  are  merged  into  one,  job,  independent  housing  and  means  of  living. 
Using  the  community  formula,  many  problems  will  solve  themselves.   First,  the 
problem  of  finding  sponsors.   Many  Americans  would  come  forward  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  refugees,  as  the  sponsor's  responsibility  becomes  much 
lighter . 

Language  training  and  job  training  conducted  in  the  camps   cannot 
be  very  efficient  and  profitable  because  of  the  high  degree  of  transiency 
of  camp  life.   Vietnamese  and  American  teachers  of  English  donate  their  t  imo 
and  come  and  go  as  often  as  students  come  and  go.   More  permanent  schooling 
systems  can  be  set  up  in  the  community. 

There  have  been  expressed  doubts  about  the  refugees'  ability  to 
become  self-reliant  in  a  village.  The  alternative  is  camp  Life  where  they 
are  not  any  closer  to  self-reliance.   Instead  of  being  in  the  camps  d 
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nothing,  it  would  be  better  for  the  refugees  to  be  in  a  community  doing  something. 
The  refugees  can  start  to  be  productive  and  earn  their  living  in  a  community. 
The  vast  amount  of  human  labor  and  energy  now  being  wasted  in  waiting  lines 
can  be  turned  into  dollars.   The  money  used  up  in  months  of  care  and  maintenance 
can  be  used  to  build  homes  and  buy  seeds.   There  are  many  abandoned  farms  in  a 
number  of  states.   The  building  of  communities  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
refugees,  but  is  not  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  state  or  federal  governments. 

The  pace  at  which  villagers  will  reach  self-sufficiency  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  initial  financial  endowment  granted  the  village  by 
the  federal  government.    Low-cost  housing  will  be  provided  along  with  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  working  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  villagers  will  be  provided 
with  enough  means  to  get  a  good  start.   To  forestall  any  kind  of  long  term 
dependency  upon  aid,  prospective  villagers  will  be  informed  that  aid  will 
not  be  available  after  a  certain  period  of  years  and  that  each  year,  aid  to 
resettlement  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  performance.   Aid  can  be  in  the 
form  of  outright  grant  or  loan.   In  the  case  of  farming,  fishing  cooperatives, 
aid  can  be  provided  to  buy  tractors  and  fishing  boats,  etc.   United  States 
federal  employees,  voluntary  agencies'  workers  and  refugees  can  help  set  up 
villages,  but  villagers  will  elect  their  own  spokesmen  from  among  themselves. 

The  community  set  up  primarily  for  economical  purposes   can  fulfil 
social  and  cultural  functions  as  well.   It  can  serve  as  the  seat  of  refugee 
business,  newspapers  and  other  publications,  information  center,  cultural 
center,  religious  center  etc.   Data  and  results  of  other  surveys  now  compiled 
by  the  Task  Force  can  be  transferred  there  after  .    closing  up  the  Task  Force. 
Information  pertaining  to  the  refugees  can  be  obtained  from  the  village's 
information  center.   The  latter  can  play  the  role  of  a  focal  point  for  the 
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gathering  as  well  as  dissemination  of  news  regarding  the  refugees,  particularly 
news  about  divided  families  and  lost  friends.   Under  the  present  sponsorship 
system,  close  friends  are  being  separated,  large  families  (extended  families) 
will  have  to  be  broken  up  or  else  they  will  be  very  difficult  to  place. 
Community  sponsorship  partly  solves  the  problem,  but  still  the  pattern  of 
individual  resettlement  will  inevitably  result  in  the  separation  of  people 
with  former  ties.   Nearly  all  the  refugees  I  have  met  were  looking  for  a 
relative,  friends, business  associates,  pupils,  priests,  etc.   A  refugee 
locator  can  be  set  up  in  the  village. 

Americans  have  expressed  the  concern  that  the  village  might  become 
a  piece  of  Vietnamese  society  on  American  soil,  an  enclave  that  will  hinder 
the  rapid  integration  of  refugees  into  the  American  society.   While  it  is 
true  that  people  of  the  same  nation  tend  to  cluster  together  in  a  foreign 
country  (and  Americans  are  no  exception),  in  time  the  Vietnamese  will  feel 
more  secure  and  will  make  headway  into  American  life.   But  voluntarily 
getting  out  is  much  more  preferable  because  fear,  fright,  cultural  isolation 
are  very  personal  matters  and  only  the  individual  in  question  will  know  when 
he  is  no  longer  afraid.   The  United  States  certainly  does  not  want  more 
candidates  for  mental  asylums.   The  village  is  not  anymore  an  enclave  than 
the  Chinatowns,  for  instance.  Waiting  until  all  the  attractive  elements 
are  gone  will  create  the  need  for  a  "dump"  place,  and  will  increase  the 
chances  of  its  becoming  an  enclave  and  of  long  range  dependency  upon  federal 
aid.   Camp  life  develops  phobia,  laziness,  dependency  and  inertia,  all  the 
undesirable  characteristics  we  are  all  trying  to  avoid. 

The  village  will  help  preserve  the  Vietnamese  identity.   Regarding 
integration,  e.g.  the  melting  into  the  "melting  pot,"  whatever  this  m.iv 
the  newcomers  must  bring  something  to  melt.   This  something  cultural 
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personality.   This  is  a  "melting  pot,"  not  a  "dyeing  pot."  Only  when  the 
migrants  retain  their  self-identity,  and  let  it  melt  slowly  in  the  melting 
pot,  can  there  be  contribution,  dignity  and  happiness.   The  Black  Americans 
can  tell  us  how  painful  it  is  not  to  retain  one's  own  identity. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  migrants  to  retain 
their  cultural  heritage.   They  must  be  proud  of  it  and  in  order  to  feel  that 
pride,  they  must  understand  and  appreciate  it.   A  cultural  center  set  up  and 
maintained  by  the  Vietnamese  will  help  cultivate  that  understanding  and  pride. 
Often  frictions  with  other  cultures  help  a  foreigner  to  better  understand  his 
own  culture.   Immersion  into  another  type  of  culture  results  in  two  alternatives; 
either  the  native  culture  of  the  migrant  will  become  totally  lost,  or  it  might 
come  out  stronger,  in  better  perspectives. 

In  their  eagerness  to  become  "instant  Americans,"  to  please  their 
hosts  and  to  forget  their  unfortunate  past,  the  migrants  may  be  tempted  to 
throw  everything  overboard  while  entering  the  United  States.  After  one  or  two 
generations,  no  trace  of  the  native  culture  can  be  detected  among  the  migrant's 
descendants.   That  would  be  a  loss.   As  much  as  it  is  compatible  with  their 
new  way  of  life,  the  Vietnamese  must  retain  certain  fine  features  of  their 
cultural  heritage,  centuries  of  accumulated  wisdom  by  their  forebears.   Among 
the  fine  features  are  the  respect  of  old  age  and  the  loving  and  tender  care 
of  elderly  parents  at  home,  the  Taoist  philosophy  of  leading  a  life  in  harmony 
with  nature,  the  monistic  view  of  the  universe,  the  concept  of  religion  as  a 
way  of  life. 
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A.   General  Research  Directions 

The  conference  proceedings  are  replete  with  specific  research 
suggestions  as  well  as      descriptions  of  general  problems  obviously 
warranting  policy  research.   In  sifting  and  summarizing  the  research 
suggestions,  the  following  criteria  of  evaluation  were  utilized: 

(1)  that  the  funds  available  are  limited; 

(2)  that  many  small-scale  research  projects  have  already  been 
conducted  regarding  refugees  and  immigration; 

(3)  that  many  hypotheses  are  readily  available  in  the  existing 
literature; 

(4)  that  what  is  needed  is  not  simply  more  research,  but  research 
designed  to  produce  a  critical  breakthrough;  and 

(5)  that  while  research  should  not  be  devoid  of  theoretic 
implications,  it  should  basically  be  applied  research,  closely  attuned  to 
the  concrete  problems  and  prospects  posed  by  increased  Asian  immigration. 

The  conference  devoted  substantial  attention  to  the  Vietnamese  and 
Khmer  refugees.   It  is  our  feeling  that  this  both  relevant  and  laudable,  and 
several  of  the  recommendations  below  are  specifically  targeted  on  this  especially 
salient  area  of  policy  concern.   However,  in  our  concern  for  the  immediate 
refugee  population,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  an  annual  influx  of 
Asian  immigrants  that  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  refugee  population.   Hen. 
while  "firehouse"  studies  should  naturally  be  concentrated  on  the  refugee 
population,  longer  range  research  plans   should  be  focused  on  the  burgeoning 
immigrant  communities  from  many  parts  of  Asia. 
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While  some  aspects  of  adjustment  to  life  in  America  may  be  common 
to  all  Asian  immigrants,  the  demographic  and  cultural  characteristics  of  each 
major  Asian  immigrant  population  are  so  diverse  that  research  which  ignores 
the  heterogeneity  of  Asian  immigrants  will  probably  be  irrelevant  to  the 
needs  of  both  policy-makers  and  analysts.   Conversely,  research  which  concen- 
trates on  only  a  single  group  will  have  little  validity  for  policy  makers 
charged  with  devising  general  regulations  applicable  to  all  immigrants. 
Therefore,  long-range  research  projects  with  general  implications  for 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  should  be  genuinely  comparative  in 
conceptualization,  data  collection,  and  analysis.   For  too  long,  the  literature 
on  immigration  and  refugees  has  been  dominated  by  studies  of  single  immigrant 
groups  in  a  particular  city;  to  be  useful,  applied  research  must  generate 
findings  that  have  validity  beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  immigrant  group 
and  a  particular  location. 

Finally,  the  study  of  immigration  and  adjustment  to  American  life 
is  fundamentally  the  study  of  how  individuals  change  through  time.   The 
methods  utilized  to  study  most  aspects  of  the  process  must  be  sensitive  to 
time,  and  therefore,  longitudinal  rather  than  horizontal.   Single-shot,  cross- 
sectional  research  may  be  adequate  for  generating  and  refining  hypotheses, 
but  definitive  research  on  the  speed  and  scope  of  adjustment  to  change  will 
require  interviewing  the  same  persons  on  several  occasions  to  gauge  individual 
change  through  time.   Such  longitudinal  research  holds  the  best  prospect  for 
generating  findings  that  might  lead  to  structural  changes  in  the  immigration 
laws  which  might  ultimately  decrease  the  taxpayers'  burden  by  foreshortening 
the  entire  naturalization  process. 

Having  established  these  general  criteria  for  evaluating  research 
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options,  we  will  now  deal  with  (1)  immediate  information  needs,  (2)  long- 
range  information  requirements  and  (3)  a  series  of  specific  research 
suggestions  put  forward  by  the  Conference. 

B.   Immediate  Information  Needs. 

Conference  discussion  was  devoted  to  the  problems  and  potentials 
posed  by  the  130,000  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.   The  single  point  made 
more  frequently  than  any  other  was  that  the  basic  information  required  by 
policy-makers  is  simply  unavailable.   Neither  research  nor  policy  can  be 
rationally  planned  under  present  conditions  where  there  is  little  or  no 
systematic  information  regarding  the  refugee  popultion.   Furthermore,  lack 
of  basic  information  on  the  population  as  a  whole  has  led  to  inaccurate  and 
derisive  stereotyping  of  the  refugee  population  in  the  public  media,  thereby 
undercutting  the  effort  to  obtain  sponsors  and  get  the  refugees  out  of  the 
camps.   One  conference  participant  summed  up  the  frustration  caused  by  the 
dearth  of  information  by  saying  that  not  even  a  publicly   accessible  list 
of  the  names  of  the  refugees  is  available.   "We  were  promised  the  list  during 
the  evacuation,  were  told  it  would  be  available  as  soon  as  the  ships  landed, 
were  assured  it  would  appear  once  the  refugees  were  in  the  camps,  and  yet 
here  we  are  one  and  one  half  months  after  the  fall  of  Saigon  without  even  a 
bare  list  of  the  names." 

The  following  research  projects  should  be  immediately  carried  out 
by  organizations  having  as  their  prime  responsibility,  data  gathering,  rather 
than  refugee  processing.   This  caveat  was  expressed  by  several  participant! 
in  the  belief  that  most  data  gathering  presently  underway  is  probablv  bt 
given  the  lowest  priority  by  persons  already  overcommitted  to  tin-  very 
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practical  task  of  running  the  camps  and  resettling  the  refugees. 

(1)  A  full  list  of  refugees  should  be  composed  and  made 
immediately  available  to  the  general  public.   It  should  include  name,  age, 
previous  address  in  Vietnam,  and  both  mother's  and  father's  names  to  avoid 
ambiguity  with  common  names. 

(2)  A  sample  survey  should  be  conducted  in  each  camp  (by  trained 
members  of  the  refugee  population)  to  obtain  a  general  profile  of  the  entire 
refugee  population.  The  survey  should  be  short  and  simple,   largely  limited 
to  information  on  sex,  age,  religion,  marital  status,  number  of  family 
members  remaining  in  Southeast  Asia,  language  ability,  schooling,  previous 
occupations,  probable  place  of  settlement  in  the  United  States.   These 

data  should  be  rapidly  collected,  coded,  processed,  and  made  available  through 
the  public  press.   Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  predicting  the 
place  of  settlement  of  the  refugees  to  allow  the  states,  cities  and  school 
districts  concerned  at  least  some  time   to  prepare  for  the  number  of 
Vietnamese  that  may  eventually  concentrate  in  cities  such  as  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Honolulu  and  Washington,  D.C.   The  assumption 
(following  the  Miami  experience  with  resettlement)  is  that  even  if  the 
refugees  are  initially  scattered  across  the  entire  country,  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  will  eventually  cluster  into  several  Vietnamese  communities, 
probably  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  A  panel  survey  should  be  designed  and  the  first  wave  of 
interviewing  should  be  conducted  in  the  camps.   The  subsequent  waves  should 
be  conducted  at  intervals  of  six  months,  one  year,  and  two  years  after 
leaving  the  camps.   The  interviews  should  be  a  detailed  attempt  to  catalogue 
the  adjustment  process  of  a  sample  of  individuals  over  time.   Particular 
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emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  tendency  of  the  sample  to  redistribute 
itself  geographically  over  time.   It  should  also  concentrate  upon  economic 
success  or  failure,  psychological  and  social  maladjustment,  and  the 
consumption  of  social  services  such  as  welfare,  public  health,  etc. 
Analysis  of  the  interviews  should  be  published  immediately  following  each 
wave  of  interviewing  to  project  for  policy  planning  the  geographic  changes 
and  the  continuing  level  of  impact  on  social  services  of  the  refugee  population. 
Without  such  data,  public  assistance  will  probably  not  find  its  way  to  the 
correct  locations,  and  the  consequent  disproportionate  drain  on  the  resources 
of  particular  school  districts,  for  instance,  will  probably  produce  substantial 
anti-Vietnamese  resentment. 

(4)   All  available  data  on  the  effects  of  prolonged  residence  in 
refugee  camps  should  be  amassed.   Particular  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  thirty-one  year  old  camp  for  Vietnamese  refugees  outside  of  Paris,  the 
Palestinian  camps  in  the  Middle  East,  and  these  two  experiences  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  Miami  experience  where  the  Cuban  refugees  formed  a 
community.   It  was  the  near  unanimous  opinion  of  those  working  with  the 
refugees   that  prolonged  residence  in  the  refugee  camps  would  lead  to  major 
psychological  disorders,  declining  self  respect,  and  loss  of  individual 
self-sufficiency.   A  policy  research  program  should  be  initiated  on  a 
crash  basis  to  devise  an  alternative  to  the  camps.   Several  conference 
participants  felt  that  present  United  States  policies  would  lead  to  long- 
term  internment  which  might  produce  permanently  impaired  Individuals  who 
would  be  life-long  burdens  on  welfare  and  other  social  services.   The 
possibility  of  political  radicalism  resulting  from  Long-range  Interment 
should  also  be  investigated. 
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C.   Medium  and  Long-Range  Information  Gathering  Processes. 

As  already  noted,  the  number  of  Asian  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  expanding.   Although  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make 
generalizations  about  the  Asian  immigrant  population  in  its  entirety,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  greater  cultural  differences  exist  between  Asians  in 
general  and  the  existing  American  population  than  any  population  that 
previously  entered  the  United  States  in  such  large  numbers.   There  are 
many  different  life-ways  that  Americans  will  come  to  know  during  the  next 
few  decades  and  friction  is  certain  to  be  created  as  Koreans,  Japanese,  Chinese 
Vietnamese,  Filipinos,  and  Indians  meet  and  compete  with  Americans  in  the 
market  place,  bureaucracy,  and  even  the  political  arena.   The  amount  of 
anti-Asian  prejudice  will  probably  grow  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
successful  adaptation  to  the  American  system.   Hence,  anti-Asian  stereotypes 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease  with  time.   An  important  function  of 
information  gathering  is  to  balance  inaccurate  stereotypes  with  hard  facts. 
Data  should  regularly  be  gathered,  analyzed  and  published  concerning  the  social 
backgrounds  of  the  new  immigrants.   The  new  Asian  immigrant  (following  1965 
changes  in  the  law)  is  not  likely  to  be  an  unaccompanied  laborer.   It  is 
probable  that  he  will  be  a  professional  with  substantial  skills  to  contribute; 
however,  unless  this  information  is  readily  available,  the  stereotypes  of 
cheap  Asian  labor  will  continue  to  predominate. 

In  addition  to  gathering  hard  data  on  age,  sex,  religion,  occupation, 
and  preferred  place  of  residence  of  each  group  of  Asian  immigrants,  substantial 
qualitative  research  should  be  sponsored  on  cultural  differences  highlighting 
the  social  situations  where  friction  and  prejudice  are  generated  by  misunderstanding 
and  failure  of  communication.   The  qualitative  cultural  studies  will  enrich 
the  impression  of  heterogeneity,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  widely 
distributed,  they  should  decrease  the  tendency  to  portray  Asian  immigrants  as  a 
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monolithic  group. 

Finally  the  process  of  adjustment  to  life  in  the  United  States 
should  be  studied  across  time  with  a  panel  of  respondents  from  each  of  the 
major  immigrant  groups.   Separate  subsamples  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans, 
and  Filipinos  should  be  followed  during  the  five-year  transition  from 
immigrant  status  to  citizenship.   Speed  of  adjustment  to  American  life, 
impact  on  social  services,  felt  needs  of  the  immigrant  groups,  and  the 
general  process  of  attitude  and  behavior  change  over  time  should  be  the 
central  comparative  focus.   Interim  research  reports  should  be  produced 
after  each  wave  to  aid  policy  planners  as  well  as  to  inform  the  public. 
The  most  important  single  product  of  such  studies  may  well  be  changes  in 
immigration  laws  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  immigrant  status.   Given  the 
increasing  predominance  of  professional  backgrounds,  and  the  simultaneous 
exposure  of  immigrants  to  multiple  sources  of  information,  it  is  likely 
that  the  five  year  time  period  may  be  more  than  sufficient.   Most  of  the 
learning  of  the  language,  customs  and  life  ways  probably  occurs  within  a 
shorter  period,  and  hence  the  administrative  and  legal  expenses  entailed 
in  keeping  track  of  the  immigrants  for  the  longer  five-year  period  may  well 
be  redundant  and  wasteful. 

D.   Specific  Research  Projects. 

An  inventory  of  presently  available  findings  on  refugees  and 
immigration  should  be  commissioned.  Considerable  work  has  been  carried  out 
over  the  years;  however,  the  very  size  of  the  literature  makes  it  Inaccessible 
to  policy  makers.   The  studies  themselves  while  interesting  have  not  been 
aggregated  into  islands  of  theory.   A  properly  executed  LnventOl 
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findings  would  isolate  critical  research  projects  capable  of  achieving  a 
breakthrough  rather  than  utilizing  new  research  funds  merely  for  returning 
to  the  same  fragmented  research  designs,  albeit  with  new  refugee  or 
immigrant  populations.   In  general  new  research  should  not  be  commissioned 
until  the  present  substantial  literature  has  been  systematically  sifted. 

Repeatedly,  conference  participants  suggested  that  American 
attitudes  toward  Asian  immigrants  constitute  a  vital  research  area.  Anti- 
Asian  attitudes  are  a  fundamental  impediment  to  successful  social  integration, 
and  as  such,  they  deserve  full  attention  as  a  policy  problem.   Research 
should  be  conducted  on  the  behavioral  interaction  of  Americans  with  Asian 
newcomers.   Further,  the  feasibility  of  using  the  educational  system  and 
the  mass  media  to  debunk  anti-Asian  stereotypes  should  be  studied. 

Several  different  social  services  have  a  substantial  impact  upon 
Asian  immigrants  during  the  first  two  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 
Research  should  be  commissioned  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
different  types  of  schooling,  the  mass  media,  voluntary  and  community 
organization,  and  public  health  and  welfare  institutions  in  easing  the 
passage  to  citizenship.   Many  policy  instruments  are  available  but  as 
yet,  we  have  only  intuitive  information  concerning  their  relative  impact 
of  various  social  services  and  institutions. 

The  problem  of  job  training  and  licensing  should  receive  special 
attention.   Many  new  immigrants  have  had  previous  professional  training  but 
are  unable  to  apply  it,  because  of  restrictive  licensing  practices.   Research 
should  investigate  alternatives  to  the  present  procedures  that  would  insure 
more  rapid  access  to  professional  jobs  while  concomitantly  protecting  the 
public  from  any  decline  in  professional  standards.   It  was  felt  by  many 
Conference  participants  that  the  licensing  bottleneck  was  one  of  the  most 
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frustrating  obstacles  which  could  be  relieved  in  several  professions  by 
simply  changing  the  qualifying  procedures  to  an  examination  system. 

Policy  research  should  be  commissioned  on  the  feasibility  of 
devising  and  frequently  up-dating  a  national  plan  for  dealing  with  large 
numbers  of  refugees.   Many  Conference  participants  felt  that  it  was  time 
to  move  away  from  ad  hoc,  unplanned  arrangements.   The  United  States 
absorbed  345,000  displaced  persons  from  Europe  in  the  late  1940's,  50,000 
Hungarians  in  the  1950' s,  600,000  Cubans  in  the  1960 's,  and  130,000  Southeast 
Asians  this  year,  and  yet  each  wave  of  refugees  has  been  handled  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  previous  refugee  experiences.   It  is  time  to  codify  what 
has  been  learned  and  to  develop  concrete  plans  for  dealing  with  the  next 
set  of  refugees.   Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  studying  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  refugee  camps  and  the  strategy  of  dispersing  large 
populations  rather  than  allowing  them  to  concentrate  in  a  few  communities. 
Several  participants  hypothesized  from  the  Miami  experience  that  concentrated 
refugee  or  immigrant  communities  actually  speed  the  process  of  acculturation 
by  providing  immigrants  with  the  psychological  security  and  social  support 
required  to  wholeheartedly  embrace  a  new  culture.   The  extended  family  may 
also  speed  acculturation  for  the  same  reasons.   Immigration  laws  and 
administrative  regulations  should  be  studied  within  the  context  of  devising 
a  national  plan  for  coping  with  future  waves  of  refugees. 

In  addition,  an  investigation  should  be  made  of  the  possibility  of 
centralizing  programs  for  receiving  Asian  immigrants.   The  centralized  program 
would  include  intake  and  referral  services,  access  to  settlement  housing,  and 
education  and  retraining  programs. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  all  research  on  Asian  immigrants  and  refugees 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  involve  as  many  Asians  as  possible  In  p 
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of  leadership.  This  will  improve  both  the  quality  and  relevance  of  the 
research  and  it  will  decrease  resistance  to  research  within  the  various 
communities. 


Conference  Participants  and  Attendees 
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The  Asia  Foundation,  San  Francisco 
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Executive  Director,  Oakland  Redevelopment  Agency 
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Director,  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower,  San  Francisco 
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Workshop  Leader:      Clyde  Wooten 

Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies 

University  of  Miami 

Monsignor  Brian  Walsh 

Archdiocesan  Director  of  Charity 

Archdiocese  of  Miami 
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Donovan  Clark,  Stanford  International  Center 
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David  Crystal,  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency 
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John  Deluca,  Executive  Deputy  to  the  Mayor,  San  Francisco 

Henry  Der,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action 

Lien  Thi  Do,  Catholic  Resettlement  Office 

Kerry  Doi,  Mayor  Tom  Bradley's  Office,  Los  Angeles 

Ron  Dong,  Department  of  Social  Services 

Audrey  E.  Doughty,  International  Institute 

Narrisa  Ferre,  Asian,  Inc. 

Pauline  Fong,  Asian,  Inc. 

John  Friedman 

Robert  Fuchigami,  California  State  University  at  Sonoma 

Hogen  Fujimoto,  Buddhist  Churches  of  America 

Herman  Gallegos,  Human  Resources  Corporation 

William  Gee,  An  Lok 

Tom  Gilbert 

Ted  Good,  Center  for  Foreign  Students 

Tom  Graham,  Health  and  Welfare,  State  of  California 

Tony  Grafilo,  Filipino  Organizing  Committee 

Paul  F.  Guedet,  Catholic  Resettlement  Office 
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Harriet  Haber,  Chinatown  Resources  Development 
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Paul  Hui,  Chinese  Times 
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Masato  Inaba,  Human  Resources  Corporation 

Dan  Johnson,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Middle-Sized  Cities 

Jerry  Jones,  Graduate  School  of  Research,  Central  Washington  State  College 

Curtis  Jung,  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  Foundation 
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June  Keller,  Department  of  Social  Services 

Dora  Kim,  Executive  Director,  Korean  Community  Center 

0.  Dong  Kim,  Korean  English  Language  Center 

Robert  Kiyota 

Henry  Ko,  Korean  English  Language  Center 

Betty  Kozasa,  Southeast  Asia  Refugee  Council 

S.K.  Lai,  Chinese  Times 
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William  T.  Lui,  Director  of  Asian  American  Mental  Health  Research  Center 
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Walter  Lum,  Asian,  Inc. 

Mike  Magdaluyo,  Philippine-American  Cultural  Society 

David  Malton,  Asian,  Inc. 

John  Matson,  U.  S.  Naturalization  and  Immigration 

Lucille  Matthews,  International  Hospitality  Center 

Bruce  Moorad,  Asian,  Inc. 
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